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The Coitimon Agricultural Policy 

Of the European Community 

By John F. Hudson. Trade Policy Division 


SUMfVlARY 

When the European Community (EC) waa eatablished in 1968, it was apparent that a single 
system of farm support and protection would be necessary to create the conditions of competition 
that would permit trade between the member states (Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) to develop, and duties and restrictions between the member states 
to be removed. The system which the EC then devised in known as the Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP). 

In joining the EC in 1973, the United Kingdom, Denmark, an d Ireland agreed to implement the 
CAP beginning in 1973, and to adjust their price levels and customs charges to common levelsover 
6 years ending in 1978. 

The first (DAP regulations were established in 1962 and covered grains, poultry, pork, eggs, and 
fruit and vegetables. Regulations for beef, milk, and rice followed in 1964; fats and oils in 1966 and 
1967; sugar in 1967 and 1968; and more recently tobacco, wine, hops, seeds, flax, silk, and fish. 

The CAP is perhaps most easily understood in terms of three principles: common pricing, 
Community preference, and common financing. 

Common pricing is the regulation of prices, Community-wide but not necessarily at a single 
level, in order to permit and promote free trade between members. No restraint is placed on 
production. 

Community preference is the organization of Community markets so that domestic products 
will always be cheaper than the corresponding import. The two most common devices employed to 
this end are minimum import prices and subsidies on domestic products. 

Comlnon financing is the obligation of the Community to pay whatever is required to meet the 
costs of unlimited support. 

For two-thirds of EC production-grains, rice, sugar, olive oil, and the main animal 
products— common pricing and Community preference are achieved through the variable levy 
system. As this system operates for grains, the market for the most important cereals is supported 
by government purchasing of any amount offered at fixed support, or “intervention,” prices. 
Intervention prices are set at different levels according to the producing area so thatproductsof the 
main producing areas can compete equally with each other in the most deficit consuming 
centers — primarily Duisburg, Germany. The price at which grains can be sold at intervention in 
producing areas is, therefore, equal to the Duisburg price, minus freight from the given producing 
area. The Duisburg intervention price is set a little below the desired wholesale price for 
Duisburg— the “target” price. Imports are prevented from selling at less than the target price 
because imports must meet a minimum import price, or “threshold” price, which is equal to the 
Duisburg target price minus transport costs from Rotterdam. The Community observes world 
market price quotations for grains each day and adjusts these quotations to what they would be if 
they were made for grains of a standard EC quality delivered to Rotterdam. The lowest such 


adjusted price for each grain is then subtracted from its threshold price. The difference is a vari- 
able levy which is applied to all imports of the grain in question regardl ess of its actual price. In this 
way, the EC allows third countries to supply only those qualities and quantities of each grain that 
cannot be supplied by domestic production. The levy on August 1, 1972 {beginning of the 1972-73 
marketing year), was 1 22 percent of the lowest adj usted price for wheat imports, 84 percent for corn, 
and comparably high for other products. 

Production has risen rapidly under these incentives. For example, production in 1972-73 com- 
pared to the 1962-63/1966-67 average is up 26 percent for wheat and 128 percent for com. Surpluses 
are removed with export subsidies. 

Minimum import prices, somewhat differently constructed, are also used to establish 
Community preference for the most sensitive fruits and vegetables, wine, and fish. Subsidies are 
used to establish Community preference for certain other products such as tobacco, oilseeds, and 
grass seeds. 

Because the CAP acts mainly on prices to achieve its objectives, administration of the CAP has 
been vastly complicated by the introduction of floating exchange rates since 1971. A change in 
exchange rates m eans a change in export and import prices, but not in farm support prices; hence, if 
the latter were not to be undercut, offsetting import charges and export subsidies had to be reintro- 
duced in trade between member states and superimposed on regular levies and subsidies employed 
in trade with third countries. The effect of this system is to render the calculation of total import 
charges and export subsidies extremely difficult and in some cases to raise these charges and 
subsidies far above the levels that would otherwise prevail. 

The EC has also found that the CAP produces burdensome surpluses and fails to maintain 
farm income in the face of rising costs. On this account, in 1968 the EC Commission made wide- 
ranging recommendations for the modernization of farming over 10 years. Uncertainty over costs, 
feasibility, control, and results prevented drafting of specific implementing measures. In April 
1972, the EC directed member states to adopt limited measures including small retirement 
annuities, subsidized interest on loans for farm improvements, and funds for vocational advice and 
training. CuiTently the EC is studying further measures for regional development and aid to hill 
farming. Ideas for a more basic reform of price and marketing policies have been appearing with 
greater frequency in the last few years, but have so far won little support. 

From the viewpoint of third countries like the United States, the effect of the CAP isto squeeze 
out imports as domestic production rises, and to disrupt markets in third countries by subsidizing 
exports. U.S. exports to the EC (Six) subject to variable levies were 20 percent lower during the 3 
years 1970-72— -than 1966-67, the last 3 years before complete freedom of intra-EC trade for most 
variable levy products. Total U.S. agricultural exports to the EC during 1970-72 were up 22 percent 
over 1965-67 primarily because of large exports of oilseeds (especially soybeans) and oilcake. 

U.S. agricultural exports to the three new EC members in 1970-72 averaged $666 million, of 
which $179 millioh were products now under the variable levy system. The direct impact of EC 
enlargement on U.S. agricultural exports can be foreseen fairly clearly in that the adoption of 
higher prices and protection by the new members is certain to lead to the same problems already 
experienced with the present members. It is expected, for example, that the enlarged Community 
will no longer be a net importer of grains within 10 years. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CAP 
The Rome Treaty 

The Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) is the unified farm policy applied by the member 
governments of the European Economic Community. By signature of the Rome Treaty in 1967 
establishing the European Economic Community, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg agreed to undertake the integration of their economies. In 1968, the 
governing institutions of the European Economic Community were merged with those of the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the European Atomic Energy Community. 
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Since then, it has been customary to refer to the three European Communities as a single 
organization, which in fact they are: the “European Community” or EC. The United Kingdom, 
Denmark, and Ireland joined the six original members in an enlarged Community of Nine on 
January 1, 1973. 

The discussion that follows concerns the CAP as developed by the Six prior to 1 973, the effect of 
EC enlargement on the CAP, and the effect of the CAP on U.S. exports to the EC. 

A basic part of the commitment to economic integration was the gradual establishment of a 
customs union — the freeing of trade between the members and the establishment of a common 
customs tariff on imports from third countries. This could not be done for agricultural products 
without bringing some uniformity and centralization to the national agricultural support pro- 
grams. Nor could agriculture be omitted from the customs union, since some members— notably 
France and the Netherlands— expected to benefit from the export of agricultural products, in part 
as an offset to increased competition! from industrial imports. 

The importance of agriculture to Prance and the Netherlands can be seen in the facts that: 
France has nearly half the agricultural area of the Six and 66 percent of the farms larger than 250 
acres; nearly one Frenchman in four was employed in agriculture in 1958; and agricultural prod- 
ucts accounted for 18 percent of French exports in 1970. While the Netherlands has limited crop- 
land, aniaml products are highly important. Agricultural products accounted for 28 percent of 
Dutch exports in 1970. 

A single agricultural policy was therefore essential to the success of the economic union. The 
Rome Treaty specifies that a common agricultural policy shall be established and sets forth certain 
objectives to be achieved. These objectives are: 

“(a) to increase agricultural productivity by developing technical progress and by ensuring the 
rational development of agriculture and the optimum utilization of the factors of production, 
particularly labor; 

(b) to ensure thereby a fair standard of living for the agricultural population, particularly by 
the increasing of the individual earnings of persons engaged in agriculture; 

(c) to stabilize markets; 

(d) to guarantee regular supplies; 

(e) to ensure reasonable prices in supplies to consumers.” 

It is readily apparent, however, that this statement of objectives is a rather poor guide to the 
nature of the CAP, which has often been accused of being perverse in its impact upon technical pro- 
gress and inadequate in its ability to maintain farm income, while it is “reasonable” with regard to 
consumer prices only in a very relative sense. 

The Three Pillars of the CAP 

France’s President Pompidou has often described the Common Agricultural Policy in terms of 
three fundamental principles: 

Common pricing. Community preference, and common financing. What are these three pillars 
of the CAP? 

Common Pricing 

Common pricing means that, as a minimum, prices should be so regulated as to permit the 
elimination of duties and restrictions on trade between the member states, and to promote exports 
from the main producing areas of the Community to the more deficit areas. 

In the case of grains, in particular, support prices are set lower in the main producing areas 
than in the more deficit areas in order to achieve this objective. Therefore, common pricing does not 
necessarily mean a single support price. How high prices should go is a matter of political 
bargaining between the countries with thelargest producing interest (and usually the lowest costs) 
and the countries whose farmers need higher prices to stay in business. 

A corollary to this concept of common pricing is that no restraint can be placed on production, 
since that would discourage the development of intra-EC trade. 
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Community Preference 

Community preference is simply the notion that the European Community should consti- 
tute a preferred market for the products of member countries. Marketing should be so regulated that 
imports from third countries will always be a little more expensive or harder to obtain than 
domestic products. A fixed tariff is generally considered by the EC to be insufficient for this pur- 
pose, since an imported product, if it is cheap enough, can pay the tariff and still be cheaper than 
the domestic product. 

Community preference is accomplished by various techniques, of which the two most common 
are minimum import prices and subsidies. Imports must meet a price higher than the desired 
domestic level or pay a fee or be restricted. Alternatively the EC pays producers or buyers of EC 
products a subsidy big enough to assure the sale of domestic products over imported products. 

The concept of Community preference is further strengthened by a basic philosophy on the 
part of some elements favoring self-sufficiency. European farm organizations tend to regard the 
existence of imports as evidence that European policymakers have failed to provide adequate 
incentives to domestic production. 

Common Financing 

Common financing means that the cost of agricultural support must be paid by all members, 
or as the basic financing regulation (No. 25) states “the financial consequences of the CAP are the 
responsibility of the Community.” Put negatively, this means the EC shall not refuse to support 
farm prices and income on the grounds that it costs too much to do so. A corpllary to this principle is 
that there can be no limit on the support, since limitation of support would raise the question of 
which country’s producers would not be fully supported. 


THE COMMODITY REGULATIONS 
Grains 

How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers.— Production of most grains is widespread throughout the Community, 
although over half of the production of the Six is in France. In particular France accounted for 61 
percent of the wheat production, 58 percent of barley production, and 61 percent of com production 
xn 1972-73. Eighty-seven percent of durum wheat production and most of the consumption is in 
Italy. Eighty-three percent of rye production is in Germany. The CAP, therefore, provides a price 
system designed to promote intra-Community sales of French soft wheat, barley, and com, and a 
lesser extent German rye and Italian durum. The first grain regulations were adopted in 1962; 
common” pncing began in 1967. 

« Preference. To accomplish the above marketing objectives, a “target” price is 

fixed for each of these grains. The target price is the wholesale price level desired in the most deficit 
(hence highest priced) consuming area-Duisburg, Germany. Grain from the main producing 
areas should obtain this price after being transported to Duisburg. 

Market forces, however, are permitted to operate within a limited range around the target price 
at Duisburg. A basic mtervention” price for Duisburg is set a little lower than the target price and 
operates as a market floor Government intervention agencies stand ready to buy any domestic 
gram offered to them at the intervention price. A market ceiling is provided by the “threshold” 
price, which 18 the minimum pnce at which imports are permitted to enter. Abnormally, import 
W V, the ceilmg if they are higher than the threshold price, as in part of 1973. The 

^ ^ f RotteMam. When transport costs from Rotterdam to Duisburg are 

added, the cost of imported gram is at or above the target price. 

ft the Gommunifi^ Intervention prices at these 

fntawpntfon ^ the Duisburg intervention price minus transport costs from the 

era. uis is the basic intervention center and most other intervention centers 
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Table 1 Duisburg prices for principal grains as of Aug. 1 , 1972, the beginning of the 1972-73 marketing year 


Wheat: 
Non-durum 
Durum , , , 

Rye 

Barley 

Corn 


Grains 


Threshold 

price 


Dollars^ per 
metric ton 


121.17 

141.58 

112.10 

110.74 

108.08 


Target 

price 


Dollars^ per 
metric ton 


123.55 

143.97 

114.49 

113.19 

110.47 


Intervention 

price 


Dotiars^ per 
metric ton 


113.73 

(M 

105.80 

103.90 

(^) 


* Converted from units of account at UA 1.00 $1.08571. The rate has since changed; applicable rates are-From 5/7/72; UA 

1.00 = $1.08571, 2/13/73 to date; UA 1.00 ~ $1 .20635 but subject to further adjustment with the floating of European 
currencies against the dollar. 


*No Intervention price is fixed for Duisburg. 


are linked in this way to Duisburg. The Duisburg price, however, also applies in certain other 
centers so that in fact there is more than one base point for grain. 

In the case of com and durum wheat there is only one intervention price. The Community still 
imports a large part of its requirements of these two grains so that the market tends to be supported 
indirectly by the threshold price. The intervention price therefore is set on the basis of the floor price 
required by producers in the main producing areas— Mont-de^Marsan, France, for com and 
Palermo, Sicily, for durum, bearing in mind the transport costs from these points to Duisburg and 
what the intervention price there would be in theory. A similar procedure has been approved for rye, 
effective August 1, 1973. On August 1, 1972, the uniform intervention prices for com and durum 
were $90.39 and $126.96 per metric ton, respectively. 

Durum is exceptional also in that consumers are not made to pay the full cost of producer 
support through higher prices. Instead, durum producers receive an additional payment of $40.03 
per ton, which when added to the intervention price raises their total guarantee to $166.98 per ton. 

Grain threshold prices do not change from one port to another. They are the same at all points 
of entry. Thus the market ceiling is constant. Only the floor is lowered according to the distance 
from Duisburg. 

The threshold price serves as the upper base point for the calculation of variable levies on 
imports. Every working day the Commission, which is the executive arm of the EC, collects price 
quotations for each grain on international markets and adjusts those prices to what they would be 
if the grain had been of a standard EC quality and had been offered for delivery, c.i.f. Rotterdam, 
The lowest such adjusted price for each grain is then deducted from the corresponding threshold 
price. The difference is the variable levy, which is then collected on all imports of that grain regard- 
less of the actual price of the particular shipment. In this way, the EC eliminates both price and 
quality competition from imports. Imports are effectively limited to those quantities and grades 
that cannot be supplied by domestic production. Community preference is absolute. 

“Seasonal” competition is also eliminated by raising threshold and intervention prices 
monthly during the year to cover storage costs for domestic grain. 

A measure of supervision over the levy system is provided by requiring importers to obtain 
licenses for each importation and to complete the importation as proposed or forfeit a surety 
deposit. The license is particularly important in controlling the advance fixing of levies. Normally 
the importer may choose to gamble on the height of the levy on the day of importation or hedge 
against a levy increase by having the levy “fixed” at the time he obtains his license, which may be 
up to 4 months in advance. If he elects to hedge, he will obtsdn the levy on the day he applies for the 
license, adjusted to the month of importation in accordance with forward price quotations and any 
change in the threshold price. However, the EC can and often has reduced or suspended this privi- 
lege just when it is most needed — when markets are uncertain because of monetary problems or 
other difficulties. 
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How the CAP Works in the Nine 

In joining the EC the United Kingdom, Denmark, and Ireland accepted the basic structure of 
the CAP, and agreed to begin applying the CAP on February 1, 1973. It was agreed that the new 
members would adjust their price levels in stages so that “ common” EC prices would apply in 1 9 Vq ^ 
The level of “common” intervention prices in each new member remained to be negotiated* 
however. 

The British, for example, whose market prices were around 40 percent below EC prices uncler-- 
standably wanted to fix prices as low as possible to minimize the total adjustment and its effect oxr 
food prices, France, however, wanted British prices high enough not to preclude competition from 
French grain. The resulting compromise fixed the intervention prices for wheat and barley at tlae 
principal inland center of Cambridge at a 1978 level slightly below the intervention price at tHe 
French port of Rouen. Third countries will have to meet the higher Rotterdam threshold price. In 
principle, therefore, by 1978 there should be a substantial margin of Community preference foar 
French grains over third country grain, but little preference over British grain. 

For 1973, U.K. intervention prices were set near existing market levels. The differencebetween 
the 1973 intervention price and the common <1978) intervention price for the United Kingdom must 
be eliminated by six successive price increases beginning August 1, 1973, and ending January 1 ^ 
1978. 

The price differential is a key figure: It is used instead of variable levies and export subsidies in 
trade between the United Kingdom and the original EC members; it is deducted from EC variable 
levies and export subsidies in trade with thh*d countries. As ith appened, by February 1 , 1 973, when 
the price differentials were first to be applied, world grain prices had risen and EC levies and 
subsidies were reduced to less than the U.K. price differentials. New rules were therefore adopted by 
which the price differential for foreign trade would be set not to exceed the EC levy. 


Table 2.— Wew-member intervention prices and price differentials for the principal grains. Fob, 1, 1973 


Grains 

Six 

U.K. 

Cambridge 

Ireland 

Enniscorthy 

Denmark 

BandhoJm 

Duisburg 

Rouen 


Dollars^ per 

Dollars^ per 

Dollars^ per 

DoHars^ per 

Doiiars^ per 


metric ton 

mo trie ton 

metric ton 

metric ton 

metric ton 

Wheat: 






(Non^durum) 






Common price 

120.70 

116.94 

116.06 

119.39 

117.48 

1973 price 

120.70 

116.94 

67.95 

111,25 

106,68 

Differential: 






Basic 



48.11 

8,14 

10.80 

Temporary . 



32.57 

8.14 

10.80 

Barley; 






Common price 

108.52 

104.67 

103.01 

104.97 

106.27 

1973 price 

108.62 

104.67 

57.05 

88,83 

96,85 

Differential: 






Basic 



45.96 

16.13 

9,42 

Temporary 



16.20 

16.13 

9.42 

Corn: 






Common price 

(D 

(D 

(*) 

{^) 

(’) 

1973 price 


(’) 

(*) 

(M 

(*) 

Differential: 






Basic 



40.07 

24.97 

0 

Temporary 



28.23 

24.97 

0 


‘ Converted from units of account at UA 1 .00 - $1 .08571 . 
*$90,39 based on Mont-do-Marsan, France. 

*No intervention (no production}. 


For Denmark and Ireland the same principles apply, except that Denmark set its initial 1 973 
price levels for wheat and barley nearly as high as the common price levels so that the pirice 
differential is very small. For corn and sorghum Denmark has adopted EC prices at the outsets 
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there is no price differential. Ireland also sot its initial j)ri(;o lovcds very hifjh; niodorato price 
differentials apply for all grains. 

The United Kingdom has the additional privilege oi‘ ctnitinuing its (leficriency payments 
(subsidies equal to the difference between a guaranteed pric(! and actual market returns) as longas 
the guaranteed price is higher than the intervention price. l'’or 1 i)72-7.‘i th(} guaranteed price was 
$79.56 per metric ton for wheat compared to an intervention i)ri(!eof$()7.})r>; and $72.1(5 per ton for 
barley compared to an intervention price of $57.05. 


impact on the United States 

From 1962 to 1972 with high price incentives and protection, grain production of theSix rose 36 
percent while consumption rose only 24 percent. Net imports dropp(!d from 10 million metric tons'to 
less than 2 million tons. While the Six continue to import grains, they have now become substan- 
tial exporters as well, so that the market maintained in tlio KU is lost elsewhere. In addition the 
market for feedgrains is further diminished by the substantial increase! in the uh(! of wh (*at for feed. 


Table 3.-Supply and distribution of drains for iho Jiix 


Grains 

Change 
in stocks 

Production 

Imports 

l:K|U>rtS 

Consunif)tipn 




Fund 

Total 


Million 
metric tons 

Million 
metric tons 

Mifiion 
metric tons 

Million 
tnoiric tons 

Million 
nuitric tons 

Million 
nwtric tons 

Total grains: 

1962-63 

2,6 

-.3 


15.1 

17.0 




1972-73 

0 / ,o 

7n 7 

5.4 

15.4 

30.1 

64,9 


/o. f 


00.6 

Wheat: 







1962-63 

1.8 

-,2 

OO R 





1972-73 

35.2 

3.5 

4.0 

3.0 

5,1 

27,4 


7,7 

o.a 

31.7 

Other grains: 

1962-63 

,8 

28.3 

43.5 

11.0 




1972-73 

1,0 

30.0 

37.5 

— 


13.0 

7.(J 

3o,n 

40.9 





•••. • 



The changes in self-sufficiency in table 4 show further the 
both of other EC members and of third countries: 


gains made l>y France 


at the expense 


Table 4.-Solf-sufficioney in nrains for the .Six 


Year 


Average; 

1966- 60 
Annual: 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


EC 


Percent 


85 

91 

94 

91 

86 

97 

98 


France 


Percent 


110 

143 

144 
147 
141 

(M 

(M 


“ible. 


Gormiiny 

holy 

Nothurlonds 

Bldg, /Lux. 

Percent 

Percon t 

Percent 

Percent 

11 

HI 

35 

51 

78 

69 

39 

52 

82 

68 

30 

49 

77 

70 

37 

42 

70 

1 

70 

29 

36 

If 

(') 

(') 

(M 

Cl 

IM 

C) 

(') 


rfte C AP befoS Se S.S?"' ■ * CT 1062 to $587 million in 

opped 62 percent to P”®® system was set up. From 1966 to 1969 

rs a combination oS^« 1?^’ a” to the operation of the CAP. For 

comrnnation of factors including short crops in the EC and high world prices 



has maintained the value of U.S. grain exports to the EC although they continued to be below the 
1966 peak. U.S. gram exports to the Six in 1972 totaled $489 million. 

The extension of the CAP to the United Kingdom, Denmark, and Ireland cannot help but . 
produce the same problems as those that have occurred with the Six. Whereas in 1971-72 net 
imports of grain by the Nine totaled 13 million tons, it can be expected that this net deficit will 
rapidly disappear. U.S. grain exports to the ^fhree in 1972 amounted to $136 million. Total grain 
exports to the Nine were $624 million. 


Rice 

How the CAP Works in the Six 

countries — Prance and Italy — produce rice. French produc- 
tion has been declining rather steadily due to greater profitability of other crops and now accounts 
for less than 10 percent of EC production. Italy is the primary producer. While Italian production 
has been rising rapidly, Italy does not produce long grain varieties such as those supplied by the 
United States and the Far East and generally preferred by consumers in northern Europe. The 
CAP, therefore, has established progressively greater protection, and has provided export 
subsidies to facilitate sales in third markets. The first rice regulations were adopted in 1964 ■ the 
present regulations date from 1967. ' 

Pricing and Preference.-— A target price is established for brown rice in Duisburg. This is 
the wholesale price which German rice millers would be expected to pay for Italian rice. On 
September 1, 1972, the beginning of the 1972-73 marketing year, the brown rice target price was 
$229.p per metric ton. This Duisburg target price is protected from import competition by 
threshold pnces for brown rice and milled rice at Rotterdam. Intervention prices for paddy riceare 
fixed for the production centers of Arles and Vercelli at $141.14 per ton. The difference between the 
intervention and target price provides a generous margin to cover the cost of husking (converting 
paddy rice to brown rice) and the cost of transport to Duisburg. 

The threshold price on September 1, 1972, for short grain brown rice, similar to the main Italian 
varieties, was $226.39 per ton. A threshold price for "long grain” brown rice was set at $247.11 per 
ton. The difference between these two prices, however, does not reflect the difference between short 
grain and long grain varieties on world markets, but rather the "normal” difference between 
Italian short grain rice and Italian “Ribe”, which is a large-kernel variety more comparable to a 
niedium grain standard. Thus levies on long grain rice are generally set by price quotations for 
cheaper medium grain varieties, and are higher than would apply if a true long grain standard 
were used. Threshold prices on milled rice are higher than those on brownricein order to reflect the 
higher value of milled rice and to add a margin of protection for EC rice millers. For September 1, 
1972, milled rice threshold pnces were $293.68 for short grain and $346.02 for long grain. 

Licenses must be obtained on all imports or exports. Levies and subsidies may be fixed in 
advance. 

Preferential treatment is granted in the form of reduced levies on imports from the Malagasy 
Republic^, Surinam, and Egypt. 

Production and Disposal.— Export subsidies are fixed weekly or monthly for rice and rice 
products, respectively, in the same manner as for grains and grain products. Subsidies are also 
available for the domestic purchase of broken rice for the manufacture of starch or for brewing. 

How the CAP Works in the Nine 

Under the transitional arrangements for the United Kingdom, Denmark, and Ireland, price 
differentials are set like those for grains. However, since the new members do not produce rice the 
differentials are based on market prices in the new members relative to EC threshold prices. The 
differentials are deducted by new members from the EC levy on imports from third countries; the 
differentials also serve as the subsidy on .exports of Italian rice to the new members. 


®AfHcan aseoci&tea signatory to the Yaounde conventionj The Malagasy Kepublic is the only signiFicant rice exporter. 



The differentials were calculated in relation to a representative period when world prices w 
considerably lower than they were on February 1, 1973, when the differentials were to be fiM 
applied. Consequently, as in the grain sector, the differentials had to be adjusted temporarily so 
to be approximately equal to the levy (table 5). ^ 


Table 5.-New-member price differentials for rice compared to the difference in EC threshold prices and 
world market prices at Rotterdam, Feb. 1 , 1973 


Item 

Husk( 

3d rice 

Milled rice 


Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

EC Six: 

Threshold price . . 

Dollars per 
metric ton 

9?n 9R 

Dollars per 
metric ton 

Dollars per 
metric ton 

Dollars per 
metric ton 

World Price 

OflR R7 

251 ,99 

299,87 

353.18 

Levy 

^Uo.u / 

91 

199.12 

225.39 

198,14 

EC Three: 

Differential: 

Basic 

dC 1 .0 I 

107 RO 

52.87 

74.48 

155.04 

Temporary 

lU/.OU 

22.80 

124.31 

55.37 

138.97 

74.91 

180.23 

153.09 


“1®“ granted by the new membera. Surinam and 
Madagaarar will remve praferential treatment by the new members after 1976. At thaUime 

SmnrrZfte “r ” 


Impact on the United States 

since 19^64 fh J somewhat inconsistent, total rice acreage has increased every year 

TcSifin pTanL Prndp^^^^^ than offset a 

harvests for 1971-72 and 1972-7^3 wem reduced ^ sigmficant upward trend even though the 

perio^d° ItalvC had ^ ® downward trend over the same 

the United Kinffdom Tho export markets, of which one of the most important has been 

and Italy LrefaediWiam of substantial quantities ofshort grain milled rice, 

1971 and 15 perSnUn ^ ^ 24 percent 


m 


Total 

y^. 

Italy 

Other 

1,000 

hOOO 

hooo 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

for75 

123.8 

145.2 

126.8 

61.1 

54.7 

47,1 

0.7 

35.2 

19.2 

62,0 

55.3 

60.5 


-’7.1 19.2 60.B 

CAP (husked ba^sf:^*^^* ^®velopment of Italian and French rice production under the 



France 

Italy 


France 

Italy 

Average: 

1956-60.;....,, 

LOOO 

metric tons 

.. HR 

1,000 

metric tons 


1,000 

metric tons 

1,000 

metric tons 

Annual: 

■ • OO 

546 

1969-70 



1967-68 

. . Q7 


1970-71 

• • ► ‘ /o 

. 79 

689 

1968-69... 


596 

1971-72 


OOP 

71 A 


. . . tj/ 

518 

1972-73 

' • • • O I 

■ . . * 41 

/ (4 

601 
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The United States managed to increase rice exports to the EC for several years after the intro- 
duction of the CAP. “Common” pricing did not begin until September 1967, and until then 
Germany and the Benelux countries were permitted to reduce levies substantially on imports from 
third countries. Sales to France were boosted as France discontinued discriminatory import 
licensing. Supplies from some Far Eastern sources dropped. Since 1969, U.S. exports to the Six. have 
declined, due in part to the height of variable levies and in part to more competitive pricing by other 
third country suppliers. U.S. exports to the Six were $31 million in 1969 and $17 million in 1972. 

The most important effect of EC enlargement appears likely to be the further inroads of Italian 
rice into the important British market. U.S. exports to the United IGngdom, Denmark, and Ireland 
in 1972 totaled $12 million, of which the United Kingdom accounted for all but $347,000. 

Poultry, Eggs, and Pork 
How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers.— All EC countries produce poultry, eggs and pork. The CAP establishes a 
very high level of absolute protection which has favored the expansion of intra-EC exports, especi- 
ally Dutch and Belgian exports, at the expense of third countries. Dutch exports, in particular, to 
third countries have been expanded. Regulations for these products began in 1962; present regula- 
tions date from 1967. 

Pricing and Preference.— Intervention on domestic markets is limited to pork. Pork prices 
follow a cyclical pattern, and the intervention price level (which is the same throughout the EC) 
generally becomes effective only at the low end of the cycle, Export subsidies and protection 
against imports, however, help to support internal market prices indirectly for pork, poultry, and 
eggs. 

The level of protection against imports is determined in two parts. The first is a basic variable 
levy which corresponds to the levy on the quantity of grains assumed necessary to produce the 
poultry, eggs, or pork, plus an additional margin of protection. The basic levy thus compensates 
producers for using higher cost domestic grain as well as providing additional protection. In fact 
efficient producers are overcompensated for high grain costs, since the EC a ssumes a greater quan- 
tity of grain than is required by efficient producers. 

Since the basic levy is a function of grain prices, it does not by itself provide absolute preference 
for domestic pork, poultry, and eggs. Therefore, the EC has established a second element of protec- 
tion: a minimum import price or “gate price.” The gate price is not related to the domestic price 
level, but rather represents the EC’s calculation of the “fair” cost of third country products 
delivered to the Community. This calculation of “fair” cost is based in part on the assumption of 
higher feed requirements than efficient third country producers actually need. Products offered to 
the Community at less than the gate price become subject to an offsetting supplementary levy. 

The supplementary levy may apply to imports from all countries or only from those countries 
whose products do not meet the gate price. If a country can control its export prices and promise not 
to undercut the gate price, the EC will exempt that country from any supplementary levy on the 
products concerned. 

Apart from this preferential levy exemption for countries who meet the gate price, there is a 
small preferential levy reduction for poultry imports from Turkey. 

Gate prices and basic levies are published every 3 months. Supplementary levies are reviewed 
more often and changed as needed. 

Production and Disposal.— Because of the absence of domestic market intervention, export 
subsidies are particularly important in regulating the supply of products available to the domestic 
market. Export subsidies are calculated every 3 months and may be fixed in advance. 

How the CAP Works in the Nine 

On imports from third countries, new EC members collect the regular EC levy minus a price 
differential corresponding to the difference in grain costs between oldandnew members. The price 
differential is to be phased out by 1978 on the same schedule as for grains, ^fhe full EC gate price 
and supplementary levy, however, apply from February 1, 1973. 
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In negotiating the differentials to be applied in the tnid(> of the new innmhors, the United 
Kingdom was successful in obtaining n revision of the conv<H'Hinn fnclorH uhciI in enleulnlingthe 
differentials. The United Kingdom contended that Iohh grain ia reciuircd than iinplini in the 
formulas used in calculating EC levies on imports from third coniitri es. Tlutrc'l'ore, the differentials 
(but not the levies) are calculated with lower coefficienta and ar<(aliout 1 0 perc^'iit smaller than thev 
would otherwise be. This means less is deducted from I')(^ hwios by tlu! United Kingdom~i d 
B ritish protection is higher. Also the subsidy on Dutch and DanialH'xiiorls to the United Kingdom 
is smaller than it would otherwise be. 

Impact on the United States 

Production of pork, poultry, and eggs has grown rapidly in all I'lChrounlriesHincetheintroduc- 
tion of the CAP in 1962. Consumption hns also grown rapidly with rising incomes. The 
accompanying table shows the effect of the expansion of Dutch ami Helgimi production on trade 
vnthin the EC and with third countries (table (i). 


Tablo e.-SfilNsufflcioncy In pork, poultry, riiui U\r ilin Six 





— 






(tern 

EC 

Nethorloiuls 

Bolg/Lux 

I'ninci) 

Gorniiiny 

Italy 


Perc&nt 

Porcont 

Porcont 

Porcont 

Potvonr 

Porcont 

Pork: 

Average; 

1956-60 

100 


100 

101 



Annual: 

1 

94 

04 

1967-68 

100 

99 

168 

130 




1968-69 

91 

9b 

09 

1969-70 

100 

101 

178 

180 

136 

B2 

95 

90 

1970-71 

150 

«3 

95 

05 

Poultry; 

Average: 

1956-60 

200 

386 

174 

an 

92 

02 

Annual: 

oo 

102 

101 

51 

94 

1967-68 

QQ 

328 

343 

381 




1968-69 

QQ 

139 

102 

49 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1969-70 

ao 

inn 

130 

102 

48 

61 

1970-71 

I ULr 

ini 

132 

103 

Eggs: 

Average: 

1956-60 .... 

lUl 

on 

394 

132 

103 

61 

Annual: 

1967-68 

au 

Q7 

222 

108 

96 

68 

84 

1968-69 

y / 

129 

122 

100 

87 

86 

Q4 

1969-70 

ao 

1 nn 

139 

136 

99 

Wt 

1970-71 

l uu 

101 

144 

148 

167 

181 

98 

99 

wu 

8G 

t/4 

96 

97 


declined steadily thereafter to $10 million^ i when the CAP was adopted, and 

the Six, Germany accounted for $42 millin ■ 

turkey. In 1972ofthe$10millionin TI «=« n« u $32 million of chicken and $8 million of 

all turkey. France, Italy, and the Netherland^K^^*^uf Germany took $7 million, nearly 

U.S. poultry expoS to the Thre^ ml ? chicks and poults, 

increase over 1971; until October 1971 Rrinfli 1972. Tliis represents a substantial 

States were prohibited by a Newcastle diapnflV”^^f*^f poultry meat from the United 

while accompanied by the establish mf»nf nf The relaxation of these controls, 

mitted some market development AcceLio^ 

market growth to the increasing exports of thpM major benefits of British 

exporter. U.S. exports of cooked poulS 

U.S. exports of eggs (in the shell) to the PP variable levies and should grow, 

significantly. Exports of the Six of eeea n-nd « ^ pnmanly for hatching, but have not grown- 

Three were another $10 million. $1.8 million in 1972; exports to the 
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U.S. exports of pork have seldom been very large, but U.S. exports of lard to the Six were as 
much as $9.9 million in 1956 and were still $1.8 million in 1962. In 1972, U.S. exports of lard to the 
Six totaled $0.3 million. U.S. exports of lard to the Three mainly the United Kingdom— rose from 
$22.4 million in 1956 to $53.8 million in 1964, then dropped to $7.7 million in 1968. In 1969, the 
United States estahliahed an export subsidy for lard sales to the United Kiiigdom to regain its 
market from subsidized EC exports. By 1970 U.S. exports recovered to $30.6 million. Beginning in 
1971 the EC raised its export subsidy to record levels. U.S. exports to theThreedroppedto$12.6mih 
lion by . 1972. In 1973 the United States dropped its subsidy program altogether as the United 
Kingdom moved to the EC gate price and levy system. 

Except for cooked and further processed poultry products, the extension of the CAP on pork, 
poultry, and eggs to the United Kingdom, Ireland, and Denmark should largely eliminate outside 
suppliers from those markets. Although the United Kingdom market was opened to U.S. fresh 
poultry in 1971 by the lifting of the Newcastle disease vaccine ban, it seems clear that Danish and 
Dutch exporters should gain the lion’s share of this market. The same is generally true of pork and 
lard. High levies will apply againstthird country products only, whilethe Dutch and the Danes will 
benefit from export subsidies (price differentials) during the transition period. The gate price keeps 
outside suppliers from competing through lower prices. 

Beef and Veal 


How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers.— All of the Six produce beef and veal, but only the French and Dutch produce 
enough to have appreciable quantities for export. On the whole the Six are deficit in beef, and the 
deficit has tended to increase. The explanation for this situation lies in several factors: high 
incomes which have brought a strong demand for beef, use of dual-purpose animals so that the 
supply of beef is partly a function of policies aimed to regulate milk supplies, a price structure that 
makes modern grain feeding prohibitive and which favors the slaughter of calves for veal. ’Fhe first 
beef regulations were adopted in 1964; the present regulations date from 1968. 

Pricing and Preference.— Since none of the Six have been in a strong export position, the 
regulations for the beef sector have aimed primarily at providing support and protection during 

periods of low prices. , . . . -i , r j...! .i 

An ^^orientation” price is normally jset annually for the year beginning April 1, for cattle and 

for calves. For 1972-73, in order to avoid a rise in consumer prices, prices were set to increase in two • 
steps— in April and September. These orientation prices were: 


Live cattle 
Live calves 


April September 


Cents per 

Cents per 

pound' 

pound' 

36.9 

38.4 

46.4 

47.5 


* Converted from units of account at $1.08571 “ UA 1.00 


Member states may be authorized to undertake market intervention (purchase of cattle and 
purchase or storage of fresh or chilled beef) in certain localities whenever cattle prices on EL 
markets average less than 98 percent of the orientation price and are below 93 percent of the 
orientation price in the localities concerned. Intervention is required in all member sta^s whenever 
average cattle prices for the EC drop to less than 93 percent of the oreintation price. Beginning in 
1973, any member state may intervene on its own market at any time at 93 percent of the 
orientation price» Prices to be paid for intervention purchases of beef are derived from the 
intervention level for cattle by means of appropriate coefficients. There isno intervention for calves 

^Imports are subject to import duties of 16 percent ad valorem on U ve animals and 20 percent ad 
valorem on fresh, chilled, or frozen meat. In addition, if import prices are low relative to the orienta- 
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tion price, there may be variable levies. Prior to EC enlargement, import prices were calculated in 
two ways. A basic import price was calculated from a weighted average of certain cattle and calf 
prices in the United Kingdom, Denmark, Ireland, and Austria. If, however, beef prices from 
another part of the world— say Argentina— were significantly out of line with this basic import 
price, a special import price could be calculated for imports from that country. 

The EC system then provided that if both the (basic or special) import price and the average of 
Community market prices were below the orientation price a variable levy would apply to all 
imports offsetting the difference between the import price and the orientation price. If, however, the 
average of Community market prices should rise above the orientation price, any applicable levy 
would be phased out as follows: 


Average of EC prices as percent 
of orientation price: 


Percent of applicable 
levy to be collected 


Percent 


Percent 


100-102 75 

102-104 50 

104-106 25 

over 106 Nil 


The levy and intervention mechanism has not always worked well since markets are still 
basically nationally oriented and itia possible for one or more EC members to experience relatively 
low prices while the average of member state prices is high enough to preclude intervention— and 
vice versa (the average may be low enough to reduce or eliminate levies). 

Special provisions apply for waiving levies and reducing import duties on importation of 
young cattle and calves for fattening, and for suspending part or all of the levies on frozen beef 
imported for processing. The quantity of frozen processing beef that may be imported under these 
provisions is strictly controlled by the issuance of import licenses against quarterly estimates of 
requirements. 

The Community grants “indirect” preferential treatment to imports from a number of coun- 
tries: lower levies are imposed on imports of baby beef. The applicable tariff classification, 
however, may be used only for imports from Yugoslavia. Levies, normally calculated weekly, may 
be fixed 30 days in advance for imports from “distant suppliers” who have signed agreements to 
that end— i.e., Argentina and Uruguay. 

Production and Disposal. — Because of the inability of beef production to keep pace with con- 
sumption, the EC is seeking ways to give further encouragement to beef production. Cattleandcalf 
orientation prices have been raised relatively more than grain prices, but without a reduction in 
grain prices it is unlikely farmers will employ grain feeding. More important, it has been necessary 
to raise milk prices along with cattle prices and to dispose of surplus milk with aid of subsidies for 
use of skim milk powder in calf feeding. As a partial consequence of these factors there has been 
little incentive to shift from dual-purpose animals to beef breeds, while there has been considerable 
incentive to raise calves on milk and slaughter them for veal instead of raising them to adult 
animals for beef. 

In April 1973 the EC Council approved proposals by the Commission for special subsidies to 
convert dairy herds to beef herds. 

Export subsidies are also available if needed for exports to third countries. 


How the CAP Works in the Nine 

Since three of the four countries previously used in calculating the basic import price are now 
members of the EC, the levy system had to be changed. Levies are now calculated as the difference 
between the orientation price and a weighted average of import prices for meat (converted to live 
weight basis) and live animals. However, if the price of imports from certain countries is 
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abnormally low a special import price <and hence a higher levy) will be calculated for imports from 
those countries. 

In the new members EC levies are diminished by the difference between the EC orientation 
price applicable in the Six and that applicable in the new member concerned. In intra-EC trade the 
price differentials apply in lieu of levies. In practice, internal market prices have been well above 
orientation prices since the beginning of 1973 so that the levy system has been inoperative. 

Import duties may also be suspended if EC market prices warrant it (and have been suspended 
through much of 1972 and 1973). 

Orientation prices for 1972-73 for the new members are as follows: 


ItoiTi Ireland Denmark 

Cents per Cents per Cents per 

pound pound pound 

Cattle 29.8 29.8 38.4 

Calves 36.9 36.9 47.5 


The British in addition continue temporarily to operate their system of guaranteed prices even 
though the guaranteed price for fat cattle is below the U.K. orientation prices. For 1972-73 the U.K. 
guaranteed price for fat cattle is 27.7 cents per pound^ compared to the orientation price of 29.8 
cents per pounds. 

Special trading arrangements between Ireland and the United Kingdom continue in force. 

Impact on the United States 

Production of beef and veal in the Six has grown in pace with con sumption, so that net imports 
have increased (tables 6, 7 and 8), 

ToblQ 7,— Setf-suf ftciency in beef and veal for the Six 


Year beginning July 1 

EC 

Germany 

Franco 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belg/Lux 


Porcon t 

Percent 

Percent 

Percon t 

Percent 

Percent 

Average; 






96 

19B6’60 

92 

87 

102 

75 

106 

Annual; 






87 

1967-68 

89 

88 

112 

B8 

107 

1968-69 ! 

89 

84 

107 

68 

104 

93 

1969-70 

89 

89 

107 

62 

117 

90 

1970-71 

89 

89 

109 

68 

124 

94 


Table 8.— Net Innports of beef and veal by the Six 


Year beginning July 1 

EC 

Germany 

Franco 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belg/Lux 


1,000 mj. 

1,000 mj. 

1,000 mA, 

1,000 m.t 

1,000 m.t. 

r,Q00 m.t 

Average; 




164 

-12 

8 

1966-60 

267 

134 

A1 

Annual! 

1967-68 

534 

164 

-125 

493 

-22 

34 

1968-69 

473' 

226 

-146 

399 

-24 

18 

1969-70 

633 

169 

-118 

600 

-48 

I ■ 27 . . 

1970-71 

653 

171 

-141 

576 

-68 

16 


U.S. exports to the EC in this sector are largely outside the levy system. Only fixed duties— zero 
for inedible tallow and hides— apply to imports of variety meats, tallow, and hides (table 9). 


’’Converted from data in pounds sterling and units of account at Ll.OO = UA 2.1644 = $2.3499. 
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Table 9.-U.S. exports of bovine products to the Six and the Three 


Item 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 


Mil. doi. 

Mit. dot. 

Mil. doi. 

MIL doL 

MIL doL 

Items subject to both duties 
and levies; 

Beef and veal: 

(') 

1.5 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 


.1 

.5 

.3 

J 

.4 

Items subject to duties only: 

Variety meats (offals):^ 

Six 

14.2 

34.4 

42.5 

50.9 

58.4 


7.8 

14.0 

14.7 

14.7 

16.8 

Items duty free: 

Tallow: 

Six 

37.6 

37.1 

33.4 

33.3 

28.3 

Three .,,,*.*...t*i»*p»»*»**** 

2,3 

7.3 

6.1 

5.2 

3.6 

Hides, skins;^ 

24.0 

31.6 

17.8 

33.7 

54.4 


2.5 

5.2 

3.8 

16,1 

21.2 


^ Less than $50,000. 

^ Includes pork and other variety meats as well as beef variety meats. 

3 Primarily cattle hides until 1971 and 1972 when furskins and sheepskins became more Important. 


On the other hand, the restrictiveneas of the CAP for fresh, chilled, and frozen meat when 
world supplies are more abundant has in the past contributed to a diversion of world exports to the 
United States. 

Enlargement of the EC brings two major beef exporters (Ireland and Denmark) and one of the 
world’s largest remaining unrestricted markets (the United Kingdom) within the protective frame- 
work of the CAP. For the Three there is already a net export surplus. It may be expected that the 
price and other incentives under the CAP will give a strong impetus to production in all these coun- 
tries which will tend to reduce gradually the net deficit of the Nine. 

The United States should continue to have a good market for its traditional exports, although 
British duties on beef livers will rise from 10 to 14 percent and on other beef variety meats from zero 
to 12 percent by 1978. On the other hand, the British duty on inedible tallow will be reduced from 10 
percent to zero. 

Dairy Products 


How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers.— Milk is the main source of daily cash income of many thousands of very 
small farms in the EC. According to EC agricultural census data for 1966-67 covering 6.4 million 
farms, 1.2 million or nearly one farm in five obtained 68 percent or more of its income from the pro- 
duction of bovine animals. The percentage ranges from 11 percent and 16 percent in Italy and 
Germany to over 30 percent in France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Of these 1 .2 million farms,;38 
percent were less than 12 acres in size; 59 percent were less than 26 acres. Bovine animal produc- 
tion is also the leading enterprise of another 1.4 million farms, 33 percent of which were under 12 
acres and 57 percent of which were under 25 acres. Most cattle in the EC serve the dual purpose of 
milk and meat production. The smaller farmers necessarily have to rely on milk production , which 
provides a daily cash return. 

The CAP. therefore, aims to meet the income needs of these small farmers as well as provide a 
protected market for those EC members that export — mainly the Netherlands and France. The first 
regulations were adopted in 1964; present regulations date from 1968. 

Pricing and Preference.— The pricing system for dairy products is extremely complex. The 
system is intended, through “intervention” purchases of butter, nonfat dry milk, and certain 



cheese, through import protection by variable levies on all products, and through export subsidies, 
to achieve an average target price for whole milk (3.7 percent butterfat) delivered to the dairy. 
Whole milk itself, however, is not directly supported, lire target price for whole milk, intervention 
prices for butter, nonfat dry milk, and cheese, and the threshold prices (minimum import prices) for 
various dairy products are shown below as of April 1972 (the beginning of the 1972-73 marketing 


year): Cents per 

Target price; pound' 

Whole milk 5.8 

Intervention prices; 

Butter 

Nonfat dry milk 26.6 


Gran a padano cheese 
Parmesan cheese , . . 


Threshold prices: 


Whoy powd^jr 

10,6 

Nonfat dry milk 

Dry whole milk * 

Evaporated milk 

Condensed milk (with sugar) . . 

Putter 

33.0 

57.5 
24.4 

32.6 
9^1 

Swiss cheese 

83.7 

Blue cheese 

72.5 

Parmesan cheese 

112.0 

Cheddar cheese 

76.9 

r^niiHn rhf»f»KR 

68.9 


21.2 


^ Prices are converted from units of account at $1 .08571 - UA 1 .00 


Prior to 1971 the intervention prices cited were not all applied uniformly throughout the EC, 
because one or more EC members insisted on prices a little higher or lower than the agreed 
“common” level. This problem reappeared in 1971 when floating exchange rates were introduced. 
For 1973*74, Germany and the Benelux countries will have a “common” nonfat dry milk price about 
1 cent per pound lower than the level for other member states in order to offset partly the disruption 

of common pricing by monetary problems. . , r 

Variable import levies are calculated for all products monthly, and are revised more frequently 
for particular products if necessary. In the case of so-called pilot products, for which threshold 
prices are fixed, the levies equal the difference between the threshold price and the lowest corres- 
ponding c.i.f. price. For other dairy products levies are derived by making adjustments in the levies 
for the nearest corresponding pilot product. For fresh milk, which became subject to the CAP only 
in 1972, the levy is derived from the levies on butter and nonfat dry milk. 

In order to mitigate the effect of the levy system on imports of Swiss cheeses from certain coun- 
tries, the EC has agreed to charge a fixed duty, instead of a levy, on these cheeses when special 
conditions (especially minimum prices) are met and the imports are from certain countnes (mainly 
European). 

Production and Disposal.— Surpluses - especially of butter - have been a major problem 
for the Community. The Community has found it especially difficult to avoid price increases for 
dairy products because of the importance of milk in the income of millions of EC farmers 

Instead the EC has paid premiums for the slaughter of very small herds, paid premiums tor not 
delivering milk to the dairy (it must be used on the farm or destroyed), paid subsidies for expor^ o 
butter and other dairy products, and has made butter available at low prices out of intervention 
stocks for processing, export, and feed use and for the armed forces and general consumption {i 
several months old). Intervention stocks have been donated to charitable institutions and to 

foreign countries as food aid. . i • qiv 

In considering prices for 1973-74 the Commission reported that butter stocks m wb p** 
increased by 167,000 tons in 1972, and that milk production in the Nine wasourrently exceemng 
consumption by 7-8 million tons. For 1973-74 the Council approved a small reduction in the nutter 
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intervention price-offset by a much larger increase in the price of nonfat dry milk— and for the 
first time approved a general consumer subsidy for fresh butter of about 5.5 cents per pound. 

Another important subsidy is paid to dairies to reduce the price of nonfat dry milk used in calf 
feed. In 1968-69, the first year of “common”prices for milk, the subsidy was 20 percent of the 
intervention price for nonfat dry milk. In 1972-73 the subsidy was 33 percent of the nonfat dry milk 
price, and in 1973-74 39 percent, thus the net coat of nonfat dry milk for feed in 1973-74 is 21 percent 
above the 1968-69 level compared to a 60-percent increase in cost (intervention price) for other uses. 
This subsidy has helped the EC avoid larger surpluses of nonfat dry milk, but has encouraged the 
production of milk-fed veal to the detriment of beef. 

How the CAP Works in the Nine 

As with other price-supported products, price differentials or dairy products operate in tradf 
between the Three and the Six and as adjustments in levies and subsidies applicable between th« 
Three and third countries. The price differentials are based on theoretical threshold pric< 
differences, however, rather than on intervention prices (table 10). 


Table lO.-Price differential on specified commodities, EC Three, Feb. 1, 1973 


Commodity 

U,K. 

Ireland 

Denmark 


Cents per pound 

Cents per pound 

Cents per pound 

Whey powder 

0 

0 

0 

Nonfat dry milk 

0 

0 

0 

Dry whole milk 

17.17 

4.82 

2.73 

Evaporated milk 

Condensed milk 

4.95 

1.39 

.08 

(with sugar) 

^5.94 

M.67 

\09 

Sutter 

54.14 

15.21 

8.60 

Swiss cheese 

18.82 

5.29 

2.99 

Slue cheese 

18.82 

5.29 

2.99 

Parmesan cheese 

14.13 

3.97 

2.25 

Cheddar cheese 

18.82 

5.29 

2.99 

Gouda cheese 

18.82 

5.29 

2.99 

Lactose 

0 

0 

0 


'Converted from units of account at $1.08571 ~ UA 1 .00 
^PIus a differential for sugar content. 


Intervention prices compared to the ‘‘common” level were set as follows for February 1, 1973 



Six 

U.K. 

Ireland 

Denmark 


Cents per 
pound 

Cents per 
pound 

Cen ts per 
pound 

Cen ts per 
pound 

Butter 

91 .60 

26.60 

37.46 

26.60 

t 

7ft 

oo nn 

Nonfat dry milk .... 
Cheese 

26.60 

O.J.UU 

26.60 

1 


' No intervention in the Three. 


Perhaps the two most important consequences of the application of the CAP to the Three a 
the relatively greater encouragement to production of butter and other manufactured dai) 
products compared to direct consumption of fluid milk, and the substantial price increases th 
must be made by the Three, in particular the United Kingdom. These two factors can on 

aggravate the Community’s dairy surplus problems. 



Impact on the United States 

The CAP has affected the United States primarily because the surpluses generated have been 
exported with a disruptive effect on world markets including the American market. Changes in the 
percentage of self-sufficiency for the most important dairy products (table 11) suggest that EC pro- 
duction and disposal policies were having some success, particularly in increasing consumption. 
Production had slowed somewhat in 1970 and 1971 but began to rise again in 1972. Butter stocks, 
which had been reduced from over 300,000 tons at the end of 1969 to 106,000 tons at theend of 1971, 
were back up to 400,000 tons at the end of 1972, 


Table 1 1 .—Self-sufficiency in nonfat dry nailk, butter, and cheese for the Six 


Commodity 


Netherlands Be!g/Lux 


Germany 


Nonfat dry milk: 
Average: 

1956-60 

Annual: 

1967 - 68 

1968 - 69 

1969 - 70 

1970 - 71 

Butter: 

Average: 

1966 - 60 

Annual: 

1967 - 68 

1968 - 69 

1969 - 70 

1970 - 71 

Cheese; 

Average; 

1956-60 

Annual; 

1967 - 68 

1968 - 69 

1969 - 70 

1970 - 71 


EC dairy policies have contributed to increased imports into the United States both directly in 
EC exports to the United States and indirectly by diverting to the United States products kept out of 
the EC by the levy system. U.S. imports of dairy products from the EC rose from ^37 .6 million in 
1967 to $49,0 million in 1972, notwithstanding the tightening of ,U.S. import quotas dunng that 

period as necessary to protect domestic programs. 

U.S. exports of dairy products to the Six in 1972 totaled less than $1 million. 

The extension of the CAP on dairy products to the United Kingdom, Ireland, and Denmark 
will, as mentioned above, aggravate the surplus problems of the Six by encoura^ng greater pro- 
duction of manufactured dairy products. The pattern of world trade will be further distorted as 
traditional suppliers to the U,K. market are displaced by internal EC production. 

The most important of these traditional suppliers is New Zealand, who has a temporary 

^'^^?he U^^nited Kingdom is authorized to import butter and cheese from New Zealand at special 
prices in the following quantities for 1972-77. After 1977 some further provision may be made for 
butter, but not for cheese. Yanr 


1973 

1974 
1976 

1976 

1977 



Sugar 


How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers*— Sugar beets are grown in all EC countries. In addition the CAP 
provision for the cane sugar production oftheFVenchOvei’seas Departments,'^ France and 
are the principal exporting members. 

The number of sugar millers and refiners, however, is quite limited. Sugar marketinf^ 
dominated by three firms in Germany, two firms in the Netherlands, one in Belgium, one group 5^ 
firms in Italy, and one group in Prance. There are less than two dozen major refining companion? ^5 
the Six, The CAP therefore also includes a system of production quotas designed to preserve tH cjii 
interests. A levy system for sugar was introduced in 1967; the present system took effect in 1 

Pricing and Preference*— Both target and intervention prices of sugar are pegged to 
main production areas of northern France. Threshold prices, however, are fixed for the rmos 
distant point, Palermo, Sicily, at a level that will assure a preference for French sugar there. 
intervention prices are permitted in Italy, by way of exception. 

Intervention prices are fixed for refined sugar, raw cane sugar from the French OvorBCt^^ 
Departments, and raw beet sugar. Refiners mustmeeta minimum beet price in their contracts wit 1 
beet growers. In 1972-73 (beginning July 1) sugar prices were: 


Dofiars^ per 
metric ton 


Refined sugar: 

Threshold price 293,68 

Target price 266.54 

Intervention price 253.40 

Italy 269.69 

French Overseas Deptir 249.82 

Raw beet sugar intervention 21 5,51 

•taly 23 o!50 


' Converted trom units of account at UA 1 .00 = $1 .08671 


Dollars* 

metric 


Raw cane sugar Intervention 21 7 .213 

(French Overseas Depts) 

Minimum beot price: 

Within quota 19.20 

Italy 21.31 

Over quota 11 *20 

Italy 13.-11 


Sugar levies are calculated daily in a manner similar to that for grains. The Six havo i^c 
extended preferential treatment to any third countries. This policy, however, may be reassess e<i ii 
the light of the accession of the United Kingdom which has had special arrangements witli. it 
Commonwealth suppliers. 

Production and Disposal*— In 1968 when the system of production quotas for each siigf B 
factory or manufacturer was established, the total of the quotas was well in excess of levels in cl 
cated by previous production history. 


Table 12.— Production quotas, production and disposition of refined sugar in the Six 


Year 

Sum of 
basic quotas 

Production 

Human 

consumption 

Balance 


i,000 m, t 

1,000 m,t 

1,000 m A. 

1,000 m.t. 

Average: 





1956-60 


5.897 

5.521 

376 

Annual: 





1907-68 


6.600 

5,820 

760 

1968-69.. 

6,480 

6.816 

5.931 

885 

1969-70 

6,480 

7,434 

6,065 

1,369 

1970-71 

6.480 

7,052 

6,493 

559 

1971-72 

6.480 

8,095 

6,280 

1.815 


Note: Data include French Overseas Departments, 


**Gwadeloupe, Martinique, Reunion, French Guiana. 
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As the quota system is presently operated in most EC countries, the refiner becomes liable to a 
tax or assessment on any production in excess of his base quota. In principle the amount of the tax 
should equal the cost per ton of export subsidies and other measures employed to dispose of sugar 
surnluses. (Surpluses are presently defined as quantities in excess of estimated human consump- 
tion or base quotas, whichever figure is larger. Small quantities are also used for feed and mdustnal 
use ) In fact the EC Council has placed a ceiling on the tax rate well below the actual disposal cost. 
Moreover 60 percent of the tax may be passed on to the beet grower. The refiner may also cut the 
minimum price to beet growers some 40 percent for beets used to produce sugar in excess of his base 
Quota. If a refiner produces more than 135 percent of his base quota, the excess must be exported 
without benefit of subsidy. Losses on this account, however, may again beat least partly passedon 
to beet growers since the minimum beet price is also eliminated. 

Premiums are available for dematuring sugar for use as animal feed. , u- u 

Chemical manufacturers who use sugar as a raw material receive a subsidy to offset the higher 


cost imposed by the Community support system. 

Export subsidies are paid on sugar and molasses and on the sugar 


content of products 


Subsidy rates, available on request, are published regularly. However, subsidy rates may also 
be and often are established by tender and are not published. Subsidized sales may be authonzed 
even when the published subsidy rate is zero. (This has been of particular importan ce in the case of 

molasses.) 


How the CAP Works in the Nine 

Sugar prices fixed for the new member states for 1972-73 are as follows: 


Item 

U.K. 

Ireland 

Denmark 


Dollars^ por 

DoUers^ per 

Doi/ars^ per 


metric ton 

metric ton 

metric ton 

inlorvontlon prices: 

Refined sugar 

Raw beet sugar 

206.85 

160.58 

228,65 

194.34 

253.40 

230.50 

Minimum beet prlco; 

Within quota 

Over quota 

15.61 

11.29 

17.32 

11.29 

19.20 

11.29 


^ Converted from units of account at $1.08571 ** UA 1.00 


U.K. import commitments to Commonwealth Sugar Agreement countries continue unchanged 
to February 26, .1976, except that the price paid for raw cane sugar, c.i.f. U.K. ports under the agree- 
ment, shall be: 


Dollars per 
metric ton 


2/1/73 to 6/30/73 
7/1/73 to 6/30/74 
7/1/74 to 2/28/76 


161 .56 
171.33 
181.10 


In order to provide some comparability of aid during this period any EC refiner may receive a 
subsidy to buy raw cane sugar from the French Overseas Departments as follows. 


Dollars per 
metric tans 


2/1/73 to 6/30/73 
7/1/73 to 6/30/74 
7/1/74 to 2/28/7B 
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New arrangements for less developed Commonwealth countries are to be negotiated by 1975 
Price differentials used in trade for sugar and sugar products between the Three and the Six 
and as adjustments in EC levies and subsidies on trade by the Three with third countries are- 


Refined Raw 

Dollars per Dollars per 

metric ton metric ton 


United Kingdom 4.76 5.49 

Ireland 2,48 2.12 

Denmark 0 0 


Base quotas for the Nine are set at: 


Germany 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands . . . 
Belgium/Lux. .. 
United Kingdom 

Ireland 

Denmark 

Total 


Thousand 
metric tons 

1,750 

2,400 

1,230 

550 

650 

900 

150 

290 

7,820 


Impact on the United States 

While the I^ited States does not export sugar, it has been affected by EC sugar regulations in 
Bnrfr ^"'^^sence of the EC of Six as an important sugar exporter has added to the pres- 

supplies have been abundant. The 
imCe7hv Sp n free world market prices has been reflected also in the levies 

aubsidllKh.?^*. ® sirup added to canned fruit. EC regulations have led to the sale of 

for sufffli* hepf mil • K United States, and have established import licenses 

for sugar beet pulp, which the United States has exported to the EC for feed. 

espeda^Mn telTs^of Kingdom. -Demnark. and Ireland is important to the United States 

dispkced by other EC members to Sfe bS mSet Commonwealth suppliers are 


How the CAP Works in the Six ' 

priest is Produced and consumed largely in Italy. Because of its high 

the market in Italv Tbp ai n therefore is intended mainly to preserve 

available to consumer, at fi*®d at a level intended to makeoliveoil 

SpriM i» aehTved »-tbT.°"f r »”>'* "’“■•I'®*) This market 

maSet S oritTe 00 ^^ variable import leviea. Since the 

direetpaymenttobrinothfit t 1 ^l'**'*^®*^^^^**^*^®*"®kaarantee, the CAP further provides for a 
reetpayment to bnng the total return up to a producer target price. For 1972-73 these prices are: 


Producer target price 

Market target price 1 !!!!!! * 

Intervention price * * • • • 

* Converted from units on account at $1,08571 ^ UA 1 .00 


Dollars^ per 
metric ton 

1,364 

864 

786 
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Preferential reductions in the levy are granted to several Mediterranean countries that are 
important suppliers of olive oil. In the case of Greece this is done by establishing a separate levy 
based on Greek prices. For other countries a token reduction in the regular levy is granted, plus a 
somewhat larger reduction if the exporting country raises its price by an equivalent amount. 

Production and Disposal.— Subsidies are provided to canners of fish and other products to 
allow them to use olive oil at world market prices. 

Export subsidies are also available as necessary. 

How the CAP Works in the Nine 

Enlargement of the Community required no transitional measures for olive oil. The full levy 
system was adopted by the new members on February 1, 1973. 

The new members have delayed, for the time being, adoption of preferences for Mediterranean 
countries pending renegotiation of some of the agreements involved. 

Impact on the United States 

While the direct impact of the CAP for olive oil on the United States is marginal, EC efforts to 
support the olive oil market are sometimes raised as grounds for taxing or otherwise restricting 
imports of other vegetable oils and oil bearing materials. 


Oilseeds and Oilseed Products 
How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers.— Oilseed production in 1972-73 is reported at over 1 million tons. Net oilseed 
imports, however, have been on the order of 6-7 million tons. 

In 1972-73 rapeseed accounted for 91 percent of EC production of oilseeds; most of the 
remainder is sunflowerseed. Seventy percent of the rapeseed production is in France, and another 
24 percent in Germany. Virtually all imports enter the EC duty free under GATT concessions 
granted in 1961-62, prior to the CAP. In short the CAP for oilseeds did not and cannot provide the 
kind of protection afforded to other products, such as grains. EC oilseed regulations took effect in 

1967. . ^ 

Pricing and Preference.— Community preference is established by paying a subsidy to EC 
oilseed crushers for the purchase of domestic rapeseed and sunflowerseed. EC market prices for 
domestic rapeseed and sunflowerseed have been maintained at levels well above world market 
prices by government purchasing at intervention prices and by the payment of the subsidy which 
bridges the gap between the higher domestic price and the world market price at which imported 
oilseeds are available. The gap is measured by the target price in Genoa minus the c.i.f. price of 
imports at Rotterdam, and is therefore exaggerated for the main producing areas where domestic 
prices are lower than at Genoa. 

The pricing structure is illustrated below: 


Item 

Rapeseed 

Sunllowerseod 


DoUars^ per 

DoUars' per 


motric ton 

motric ton 

Target price (Genoa) 

226.37 

228.54 

Intervention price (Genoa) 

219.86 

222,03 

Intervention price 

(Bourges) 

202.81 

203,68 

World price (Rotterdam) 

July 1972 

121.21 

152.70 

Subsidy {1 - 4t 

....... 105.16 

75.84 


* Converted from units of account at $1.08671 = UA 1.00 
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In Italy there is a further small payment to crushers to offset alleged higher costs. 
Community preference lias been effective in terms of encouraging EC production of oilseeds 


Tabfo 13.— Oilseeds production in the Six 


Year 

Area 

Yield 

Production 


1000 

WO 

1000 


hectares 

kg/ha, \ 

tons 

1967-68 



626 

19S8-69 

oUD 

20 

20 

1969-70 

oOb 

^no 

697 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

“iua 

478 

496 

517 

18 

18 

21 

22 

737 

806 

918 

1,025 


fri, imports of oilseeds and oilcake are admitted duty free, tariff preferences are not possible. 

^ ' X j consideration^ however, a scheme whereby certain preferred suppliers — notably 

associated Afncan countries— would be guaranteed a specified price for a given quantity of their 
oilseed (peanut) exports to the EC. If world prices should fall below the agreed price, the EC would 
indimctly make up the difference with respect to its imports by financial aid in some form. 
l:^roauction and Disposal.— Export subsidies are available as needed. 


How the CAP Works in the Nine 


tA production in the Three is minimal, but support is available; in particular the subsidies 

to crushers are available for the purchase of rapeseed and sunflowerseed on the continent. 


impact on the United States 

millSr soybean cake to the Six grew fourfold from $204 

exndrS To^KA accounted for most of the increase in U.S. agricultural 

inexnenRive fpeHa an/yf^ penod. This unusual growth reflects the strong EC demand for 

inexpensive feeds and the free access to the EC market afforded by the EC’s GATT commitments. 

inexnpnsivp some ommumty interests have remained concerned that free access of 

esneSlv somehow undermine other parts of the CAP, 

wavs to curtail nils ^ 'Cost EC feedgrains. The EC has therefore considered A number of 

ways to curtail oilseed imports, notwithstanding GATT commitments: 

exa3r^s”bdtw^pdn'Ld"h^°‘'^ domestic and imported products. The tax rate might differ, for 
example, as between soybean products and rapeseed products. 

annl^vartahlp'lprtdi'f*^^™# commodity agreement, whereby all importing countries would 
apply variable levies to enforce a negotiated world price level. 

• Application of countervailing duties on imported products found to be or presumed to be 
Emop^nd"aSo^frn^ 

tion to the price of thi oilaSiy ^^eP^^ceoftheoii wasdeemedtobeabnormallylowinrela- 

high levels^wTtonrn^A^^^^^v^ Prench in 1973 when world market prices rose to unusually 
SaSd inZuMZrlpd'^ granted to EC crushers of 
Xn commeSlTiS^^ experimentally in Europe, but could be 

could be producefwithin 3 estimates are that up to 300,000 tons 
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Cottonseed 


How the CAP Works 

EC production of cotton— all in Italy— is so small that cotton was not defined as an agricul- 
tural product in the Treaty of Rome. In order to provide some assistance, therefore, it was nece.H- 
sary to provide aid to cottonseed rather than cotton. The aid consists of a direct payment of about 
$35 per acre.’’* The aid was initiated in 1971. 

Impact on the United States 

About 9,000 acres were devoted to Italian cotton production in 1972-73. Total cotton production 
was estimated at 900 metric tons. 

The United States exports little cottonseed, butcottonseed oil exports are important; $7 million 
to the Six and another $7 million to the Three in 1972. 

The United States exported $70 million of cotton to the Nine in 1972, The EC is considering a 
scheme for cotton, like that mentioned for peanuts, whereby preferred (African) suppliers would be 
guaranteed a specific price on a certain quantity of exports to the EC. 


Flax and Hemp 

How the CAP Works 

Flax and hemp are minor crops grown for fiber, although support obviously also benefits flax- 
seed and hempseed oil. Flax production in 1972 is estimated at 66,400 rnetric tons, 80 percent of 
which is in France. Smaller amounts are grown elsewhere in the Community, primarily in Belgium 
and the Netherlands. Belgium is the leading processor, EC hemp production in 1972 totaled 5,400 
tons, nearly all in France. 

Support has been provided since 1970 in the form of direct payments, equivalent in 1972-73 to 
$59 per acre of flax and $61 per acre of hemp. 

These subsidies were increased 11 percent for 1973-74. 


Impact on the United States 

The CAP for flax and hemp has had little impact on U.S. exports so far, particularly in view of 

the small quantities produced. j rr •n* 

U.S. exports to the Six of flaxseed and linseed oil totaled $25.9 million and $2.6 million, 

respectively, in 1972. Another $2.0 million of linseed oil was exported to theThree in 1972. The level 

of these exports, however, has depended more on the U.S. price and quantities available for export 
than on EC policies. 


Tobacco 

How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers. —Tobacco is grown in Italy, France, Germany, and Belgium. In 1972 produc- 
tion totaled 142,000 metric tons, 69 percent in Italy and 33 percent in France. In these latter coun- 
tries production, trade, and manufacture of tobacco has been in the hands of government 
monopolies. As a condition to the establishment of a CAP for tobacco in 1970, these govemrnents 
agreed to relinquish their legal control over leaf tobacco production and wholesale trade by 1976. 
The CAP for tobacco was adopted mainly to meet Italian interest in Community support for this 
product. 


®80 units of account per hectare for 1972-73 at UAl.OO = $1.08671, 
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Pricing and Preference.— Over 60 percent of EC tobacco consumption is imported, subject 
to fixed import duties bound in GATT. Community preference is therefore established by subsidies 
rather thanby variable levy import protection. The EC fixes a “standard” or “norm” price, which is 
a producer target price, for each of 20 types or groups of tobacco types, An intervention price is fixed 
for each of these types at 90 percent of the standard price. Intervention prices, when first estab- 
lished in 1970, were some 15 percent above the prices received in 1969 by growers. Intervention 
prices, moreover, are considerably above the prices of comparable imported tobacco. 

Therefore, in order to assure the purchase of domestic tobaccos, a premium is paid'to buyers of 
European Community domestic leaf. The buyer’s premium ranges from 60 to 80 percent of the 
intervention price for most types. Hence, it not only assures that domestic tobacco is competitive in 
price with lower quality imported tobacco, but it makes EC domestic tobacco far cheaper than it 
used to be before the CAP entered into force. 

The import duty is divided into two classifications. The rate is 16 percent subject to a maxi- 
mum of 70 units of account per 100 kg. (38<P/lb.)® on tobacco valued at more than 280 UA per 100 kg. 
($1.53/lb.). This classification was originally intended to cover only cigar wrapper leaf, but now 
includes increasing amounts of partially processed cigarette leaf The rate for the remaining classi- 
fication is 23 percent subject to a maximum of 33 UA/100 kg. (18<i:/lb.)« and a minimum of 28 
UA/100 kg. (15<t/lb.)®. The majority of U.S. tobacco now enters at 33 UA/100 kg. 

Twenty-one percent (in 1971) of EC tobacco imports by volume, however, are subject to no 
duties or restrictions because they originate in countries with whom the EC has preferential 
trading arrangements. The principal preferential suppliers are Greece, Turkey, and the EC’s 
African associates. 

Production and Disposal.— The abandonment of monopoly controls over production in 
France and Italy and the replacement of the monopolies’ administratively guaranteed market by 
high premiums to buyers led the EC to adopt provisions to prevent an excessive increase in support 
costs. The tobacco CAP provides that if quantities purchased by intervention agencies exceed a 
specified percentage of production, the EC Countil may decide, for the varieties in question, such 
measures as a cut in the interwention price or a limit on intervention purchases, and in an extreme 
case a cut in the buyer’s premium. 

export subsidies. Export subsidies were announced for the first time 

m 1973 for two types. 

Another factor affecting the consumption of tobacco is the excise tax policy applicable to 
aprettes and other manufactured tobacco products. In Germany, which bought 68 percent of U.S. 
tobacco exports to the Six in 1972, the excise tax has been based on the quantity of cigarettes 
produced, whereas m other EC countries the tax has been based on value— a procedure which 
discourages the use of high pnced raw materials such as the United States supplies. The EC is now 

trying to standardize the tax system and has agreed so far that excise taxes must be at least 25 
percent on a value basis. 


How the CAP Works in the Nine 

^ EC members produces tobacco EC regulations were adopted in full on 

xSLE L, arrangements exist only in respect of the tariff In the United 

ciiHtnmfl diitio/n charges applied to tobacco imports are fiscal charges rather than 

Accession Treaty requires no adjustment in these charges until 1976 or 
must reached on standardization of excise tax systems. The U.K. fiscal charge 

remS^SuVedlrAf ^ developed Commonwealth suppliers also 

lessdeveloDedcountinoan! preparing, however, for negotiations with the 

view to associated either with the Six or with the United Kingdom with a 

by the Six to MeSSnean^SrT^™^’ the preferences extended 

/Converted at UA 1.00 = $1.20636. 
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Impact on the United States 

The United States has been concerned that EC tobacco policies will lead to an expansion of EC 
production, and will induce manufacturers to shift to cheaper types of tobacco and to tobacco from 
preferred suppliers. The expansion of EC production, which had been declining is already evident 
(table 14). 

Tnblc 14.— Tobaccu protiucdon in tho Six 


Yoar 

Area 

Yi.!kl 

Production 


hOOO 

100 

IQOO 


hac taros 


tons 

Average: 




1956-60 

08.4 

17.5 

155.1 

Annual : 




1967 

77.6 

18.6 

144.6 

1968 

76.3 

17.7 

135.1 

1969 

70.1 

19.0 

133.3 

1970 

66.0 

20.5 

135,5 

1971 

67.5 

19.8 

133.9 

1972 

71.7 

19,0 

141.8 


U.S. exports of tobacco to the Six have shown significant growth— to $168.5 million in 1972 
compared to $149.0 million in 1967 and $105.5 million in 1962. However, the increase since 1967 is 
13 percent compared to a 44 percent increase in U.S. tobacco exports to the rest of the world. 

U.S. exports of tobacco to the Three totaled $169.2 million in 1972, of which $132.6 million went 
to the United Kingdom. In considering the impact of EC tobacco policies on U.S. exports to the 
enlarged Community, several factors stand out: (1) the market in the Three, which is as large as the 
market in the Six, will be affected by buyer’s premiums for the use of lower cost tobaccos; (2) the 
number of preferential suppliers will be increased within a few years by the combining of U.K. and 
EC preferential systems; and (3) an excise tax system based to some extent on value will be applied 
to the new members as well as the Six. The combined effect of these policies seems likely to lead to 
increased use of cheaper leaf, where possible from domestic production. 

Fruits and Vegetables 
How the CAP Works in the Six 

The Producers. — Obviously all EC members have an interest in the fruit and vegetable 
sector. The specific products in which they have an interest, however, vary from country to country 
(table 16). 

Tab la 16.— Fruit and vagoinbla production in tho Six as percent of consumption, 1970*71 


Commodity 

EC 

holy 

Franco 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belg/Lux 


Porcent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percen t 

All vegetablos 

99 

111 

95 

47 

88 

117 

Fruit, ox. citrus 

88 

120 

101 

54 

82 

67 

Apples , ' 

99 

113 

141 

61 

96 

82 

Pears 

102 

125 

103 

52 

113 

94 

PoacliGs 

102 

135 

108 

9 

0 

8 

Citrus fruit 

52 

125 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Pricing and Preference.— Fruits and vegetables have clearly not been given the priority for 
protection that has been allotted to grains and livestock products. This situation is owing to the 
fewer number of farmers involved, the diversity of specialized interests, and other factors. 
However, while the first regulations governing fruits and vegetables were adopted in 1962, major 
new provisions have been added every few years after that in order to strengthen the support and 
protection afforded. 
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Import duties apply to all products, and for many the rates are bound in GATT 

f'^’^her protected 

reference prices, which m effect serve as minimum import prices. When the price, after 
rtain adjustments, of an imported product from a particular country is found to be selling below 

‘“poses an offsetting "compensatory tax” on that product when 
p ted from the country in question. Compensatory taxes have been applied relatively 
^ American products because the latter have been relatively high 

was first implemented, however, it has been made more automatic in its 
IpvS Th!. ’ have been extended to more products and have been raised to higher 

that American p~" 

stafe^^r'^ members produce off the market at price levels not to exceed ceilings set by the member 
states. In addition, for the most important products (approximately the same products for thich 
reference prices are fixed), the EC Council fixes “base prices” and "purchase prices” eath year-the 
ormei an average of recent market prices, the latter a considerably lower figure at which under 

ZdTcer™TZS7ri!^*®® withheld from the market by the 

Sibles wifbTnvPv^ system seeks to provide more even marketing of fruits and vege- 

sSrenefhv 'I necessary at distress prices. This system, too, has been 

products covered hv hf ^ ihons for government intervention, by increasing the number of 
prodi eta covered by base pnees and purchase prices, and by increasing these prices. 

Common ASXrrafrr''®TJ *® 

Deriods whpn wnrlH Qim every 3 months and is relatively low during 

calculating fhpnnanHf present On the other hand the method used in 

total letv win bP Hpnl importer to know in advance what the 

total levy will be. Hence the system tends to be far more restrictive than it appears. 

replacfifaZalT.S ff on a Community-wide system of protection to 

each member state tn nvn ’^®®tnctions that have been applied to a greater or lesser extent by 
mum ft-uits and vegetables. The common system will establish mini- 

toZto concentra^ Products including citrus juice, cannedpeaches and tomatoes, and 

which if the FC hma d’r-f ® "escape clauses” under 

Ltnsinlfastpn a^^ be restricted by licenses. 

aidTo mftricHmnLfc f f ^ to restnet imports of apples when domestic production was in surplus 

ordomesSraS 

Preferential tanffs apply to many fruits and vegetables. Duty restrictions vary depending on 
the product of the country of ongin. In the case of citrus fruit, most of the Community's imports 

Snain and TsraJ^ wn^ ^^e preferential rate further for 

that durine the mm n n f p MFN rate. The reductions have been granted on the condition 

mahitarned hv Z Community marketing (when reference prices apply), the prices are 

Ss TWs somewhat above applicable reference 

tion to the inerenao ’ ^ Simplified in mid-1973 by an increase in reference prices in propor- 

h^hunitprofittoth|;refPedrpplie^^^^ 

msofa7afi:?s2rhL°7p^^^ 
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the CAP. At present, producer Ki’oups account for only about 30 percent of EC production of fruits 
and vegetable. 

When surpluses are withdrawn from the market, they maybedonatedtocharityorprovidedto 
institutional feeding. 1 hey may also be made available to the processing industry at low cost. As a 
result EC processed fruits and vegetables can be offered on world markets at low prices even with- 
out an export subsidy. In the case of Italian oranges, for which marketing methods are said to be 
inadequate, the EC has authorized the payment of special subsidies, not only for processing but 
also for marketing fresh oranges within the EC. 

Since 1970 export subsidies have been made available for fresh fruits and vegetables. Export 
subsidies have been available for certain processed products since 1966 on a national basis on the 
request of a member state government. Since 1970 processed products have been eligible for export 
subsidies on a Community-wide basis. 

How the CAP Works in the Nine 

In adopting the CAP for fruits and vegetables, the Three will eliminate import duties between 
themselves and the Six and will adopt the common external tariff in five annual steps generally 
beginning January 1, 1974. 

All other elements of the CAP went into force in the Three with no transition on February 1, 
1973. 

Quantitative restrictions maintained by the Three on fresh fruits and vegetables had to be 
eliminated on that date. The IVeaty of Accession provided that, if when these restrictions were 
removed, producer prices in the new members were higher than the base prices in the EC, the new 
members could replace the quantitative restrictions with a surcharge on imports equal in principle 
to the price difference. The surcharge is to be phased out in equal stages by 1978. It is presently 
applied on fresh apples and pears at very high initial levels, and is adjusted in a discriminatory 
manner against third countrie.s. For example, for the August-December period which is important 
to U.S. trade, 1973 U.K. charges on fresh pears are approximately equivalent— for normal c.i.f. 
prices— to: 


I tom 

On U.S. pears 

On Italian pears 


pQrcimt 

Porcon t 

Custom duty 

2.5 

2.5 

Surcliurgo 


23.0 

AdjustmorU 

10.5 

*2.5 

Total 


23.0 


impact on the United States 

U.S. exports of fruits and vegetables fluctuate to some extent with available supplies. In 
general exports have increased (table 16). 


Tnblo 16,-*-Avfjrn(jn U.S. exports of fruits, voge tables, and nuts to the Six 


Commocliiv 

1961*63 

196'l-66 

1967*69 

1970*72 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 


dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Frosh fruits 

19.8 

22,4 

22.0 

21,2 

Citrus 

18.5 

19.8 

20.7 

20.3 

Dried fruits 

8.1 

9,2 

8.2 

11.0 

Fruit juices 

6.4 

4.3 

8,5 

11.7 

Canned fruit 

26.8 

30.8 

18.7 

22.2 

Other fruit 

1.3 

1.5 

1,1 

1,0 

Vegetables 

25. 1 

24.4 

16.2 

23.4 

Nuts , , , ^ 

2.4 

3.3 

5,5 

27,0 

Total , 

88.9 

95.9 

80.2 

117,6 
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The five main problems raised for U.S. exports by EC policies on fruits and vegetables are: 

(1) Reference prices apply to fresh fruits, including among others oranges, lemons, apples, 
pears, grapes. U.S. prices have been above reference prices so far, but reference prices are rising and 
U.S. prices have dropped with dollar devaluation so that the possibility that U.S. products will be 
affected is greatly increased. 

(2) Recently agreed minimum import prices on certain processed fruits and vegetables may 
lead to taxes or restrictions on U.S. products. Implementing regulations have not yet been adopted. 

(3) Export subsidies have resulted in unusual offers of EC apples at low prices in Latin America 
and, in earlier years, in Scandinavia. Subsidies on processed tomato products have increased 
competition for U.S. products in Canada our principal U.S. export market. Concern was expressed 
in 1972 by U.S. exporters at the high level of EC export subsidies then on almonds. 

(4) Preferential import duties on oranges have contributed to a 50-percent drop in U.S. sales to 
the EC of Six from 1969 to 1972. U.S. sales to the rest of the world increased over this period. 

(5) Levies on the sugar added to canned fruit have made it impossible for traders to determine in 
advance the amount of import charges to be imposed on canned fruit sales to the EC. 

Hops 

Eighty five percent of Community hops production is in Germany. Imports are subject to fixed 
duties. In December 1972 the EC authorized an annual payment, for the 1971 crop, at 250 UA’ per 
hectare ($110 per acre). If surpluses arise, the regulations provide, the EC could limit this aid to a 
specified area. Quality standards and certification are also required for both domestic and 
imported products. 

Hops production in 1972 was estimated at 34,000 tons for the Six, of which 30,300 tons was 
grown in Germany. Another 10,200 tons was produced in the United Kingdom in 1972. U.S. exports 
of hops to the Six amounted to $4.6 million in 1972, and $2.2 million to the Three. The United States 
also imports hops from the EC: $9.2 million in 1972, of which $8.6 million came from Germany. 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Flowers 

Piotection for domestic seed producers is provided primarily through the registration and 
quality certification of desired varieties. In principle, no seeds can be marketed in the EC without 
prior growth trials and acceptance on EC varietal lists. Import duties are zero or low. 

Tiu- be .subject to a compensatory tax if priced below a reference price. 

Third countries that guarantee to respect this price may be exempted from the tax. 

For certain grass seeds and flaxseed the EC provides a direct payment to producers. The pay- 
ment IS large: from 6 to 82 percent of U.S. prices as of July 1972 when the first subsidies took effect. 

the 'lirer^°’^^ million to the Six and $3.3 million to 

The Netherlands, Italy, and France are major exporters of cut flowers. The Dutch are the 
arges producers and exporters of flower bulbs. Quality standards apply for flower bulbs as well as 
minimum export pnces. 

1 ^ United States. U.S. importsin 1972 of flower bulbs 

totaled $17.9 million from the Six and minor amounts from the United Kingdom. 


Wine 

rncnSifr? the major wine producers, accounting for 48 percent and 45 percent, 

f ^ 1 - ®^^®*^'*^tionoftheSixinl970-71. Important production areas, however, are also 

oun in emany and Luxembourg. France in particular is a maj or importer as well as exporter of 

expensive wines imported in large containers. Exports are more 

largely bottled quality wines. 


’Converted at UA 1.00 = $1.08571. 
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Wine production has always been highly protected in the EC, and it was therefore difficult to 
devise a common policy that would facilitate intra-Community trade. Regulations requiring the 
collection of statistics date from 1962. Production and marketing regulations were initiated in 1970. 

To facilitate removal of intra-EC trade barriers the Community was divided into five regions. 
Different production standards apply in each region. Government intervention, primarily in the 
form of aid to storage, may be granted in any region when average producer prices for any of six 
types of wine fall below a specified level. 

Protection against imports from third countries is provided by a host of measures including 
certification as to production methods, reference prices and compensatory taxes, and the common 
external tariff. In practice, the compensatoi*y taxes have an effect comparable to variable levies. 
Certain countries, however, are exempt for particular types of wine for which these countries have 
agreed to respect the reference price. In addition, imports from a number of countries receive a 
preferential duty rate. 

The new members of the EC do not produce wine. 

Wine is a major export of the EC to the United States. U.S. imports of wine from the EC totaled 
$148 million in 1972, up from $44 million in 1962. EC restrictions (including national restrictions 
l 3 efore 1970) have largely excluded U.S. wines from the EC market. 

Silk 

On behalf of Italian silk production, the EC instituted a subsidy in 1972: $32.57 per box of silk- 
worm eggs. 


Fish 

Fishing and fish marketing fall under the purview of the Common Agricultural Policy. 

One basic area of regulation concerns equal access of member states to each other’s fishing 
grounds except for certain areas reserved for coastal fishing. The EC Council may also regulate 
fishing seasons and the type of equipment used. Provision is made for financial assistance to fleet 
modernization, research and development, etc. 

The second basic area of regulation concerns marketing and market support. Aid may be pro- 
vided to producer groups that undertake market support or stabilization by withholding fish from 
the market. 

Government market support is limited to the principal varieties of fresh, chilled, and frozen 
fish. Government support is based on the establishment each year of an orientation price (which 
may have seasonal variations) at the wholesale level, or for tuna, an average producer price. 
Government support may then take various forms — reimbursement of producer groups for with- 
drawal of certain fresh fish from the market, purchase of sardines and anchovies, aid to private 
storage of certain frozen varieties, and deficiency payments for tuna. 

Protection against imports is provided by the common external tariff and for certain varieties 
by reference prices. Imports whose prices are calculated to be below their reference price may be 
suspended, or limited, or subject to a compensatory tax. In a few instances, the EC has authorized 
member states to retain national quantitative restrictions. 

Export subsidies are available. 

U.S. exports of fresh and processed fish in 1972 totaled $23 million to the Six, and $28 million to 
the Three. The most important varieties were salmon and shrimp. 

Other Agricultural Products 

Subject to the CAP 

In 1968 the EC Council agreed that mostoftheremainingproductsdefined in the Rome Treaty 
as agricultural require no particular support or protection beyond that afforded by the common 
external tariff* Accordingly, a regulation was drawn up which provided that henceforth these prod- 
ucts would be subject to common policy (no national restrictions or supports could apply), and only 



the common external tariff would apply. The EC now proposes to amend this policy by providi 
export subsidies for breeding animals. 

Some other commodities subject to this regulation, but not eligible for export subsidies are d 
peas, beans, and lentils, dates, tropical nuts, cocoa, coffee, tea, spices, inedible tallow, meatme 
and teeds and feeding materials not containing grains or milk. 

Not Yet Subject to the CAP 


products still remain subject to national regulation. Generally they a 
considered sensitive enough by one or two member states that the EC could not provide for ft 
trade with tariff protection only. Yet the EC members as a whole have so far been unwillingtopi 
vide for Community- wide support or protection. However, market regulations are being planned i 
several of these products. hf ** 

The most important agricultural products not yet covered by the CAP are sheep, mutton, ai 

alfalfa, chicory, honey, bananas, and alcohol. Of the 
products, the EC Council has agreed to establish a regulation for alcohol in the near future. 'E 
regulation is to include export subsidies for whiskey, retroactive to August 1, 1973. 

Nonagricultural Products 

u provided that a wide range of processed foods and industrial products such i 
are also subject to variable import levies and export subsidii 

to offset thiblpbire subsidies that would apply to the agricultural ingredients. That i 

u ^ cost of EC-supported grams, milk, sugar, and eggs, EC manufacturers of pro 

SkSfit fend chocolate biscuits, noodles, cake mixes, cereal or milk-based baby foo 
hut fou'is. starches, and glazings are protected not only by a fixed tari 

turlr mav^akoX^n^ ® ® \ iu these products. The manufa 

faSL^d prod^t ^ contained in the man 


EXCHANGE RATE CHANGES AND THE CAP 

_ Just as the elimination of trade barriers between the member states requires agreementon th 
ETeSes^Itibk each member state, so the maintenance of these price relatioi 

Siffrothiced * ^ Otherwise intra-Community customs charges must b 

inter^enS^cVof supported at a: 

asencv in arnthm- momh ^ 1 ^+^ could upon devaluation be shipped to an interventioi 

^^?th a^subSv to ® and sold for the equivalent of 1 12.6 francs. Or it could be export© 

sold more profitablyVanTn ^ 

shodSiVvfooTa^^^ have had to pay 112.5 francs for an imported product tha 

iirfH ♦ erefore rather than change French support prices abruptly for prod 

rnf«pd in* cf ^ ^ With Other member states and in trade with third countries. Support levels wer 
■ In 1969^rXin'^^^ restore the relationships required by common pricing, 

at an intervenS the mark upward by 8.5 percent. Aproduct supported in German: 

tries who Suld fiSl ft fn P be imported from other member states and third coun 

in the nnoo nf +Vi‘ ri f • ^devaluation for the equivalent of 91.60 marks (levy paiej 

nrices almost irrimpd W however, in contrast with France, agreed to reduce suppor 

for the lower nricps h^rn ^ ° f common level. Germany was authorized to compensate farmer) 
Tn MflvlQ7i eanao special payments for structural and social assistance for 4 years. 
(unwa.!ftrv?i!,S ‘heircurren'eies to floai 

unsTaHl- Iherrf^iT ”"”»tary situation seemed likely to contiuu, 

Neta auSHh, H T ‘’T“' •” »"'«■ Consequently Geniany and th, 

nets affected by thetriceTuro?ay3to’"'^“*°““”‘’““'’'’'“™‘”^“'’°'*“"“‘“'““'’™i 
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>i:Timon prices, as well as import levies, export subsidies, and other payments are 
nlnated in “units of account,” then officially equal to the United States dollar. Hence the 
it of monetary surcharge or subsidy needed to offset the floating of the mark or the Dutch 

sr in relation to the unitofaccountwas calculated weeklyfromthepercentagechangein these 

icies in relation to the dollar, ti, j n 

i the Smithsonian Agreement of December 1971 new exchange rates were fixed for thedollar. 
ver, it was not until May 1972thattheparity between the dollar and the unit of account was 
fed to $1.0857 = UA 1.00. As a consequence, variable levies, calculated in units of account, 
-lien automatically increased on pi'oducts priced in dollars and the monetary surcharge cut. 
< ample, a shipment valued at $100 before devaluation might pay a levy of $80 and a sur- 
e in Germany of $13.57. After devaluation the same shipment would pay a levy of $88.57 and a 
ai'ge of $5. 

ln.ce, with floating exchange rates, no two member state currencies necessarily float up or 
t> y the same percentage, different surcharges and subsidies may be necessary between each 
>er state and each other member state and third countries for the same product. At one point, 
iruary 1973 following the second dollar devaluation, the EC Commission was calculating 56 

ent surcharges for each product. , i . i v i. 

biis system broke down because the Commission found itself unable to publish the changes on 
ely basis. Two revisions were made by June 1973 to reduce the number of calculations neces- 
and to transfer the responsibility for calculation to the member states as far as possible, 
levertheless the system is highly vulnerable to further monetary pressures and the member 
3 are largely unwilling or unable to consider price adjustments to restore common pricing. A 
j-novement in this direction was made at the end of April 1973, when Germany agreed to 
o part of the 1973-74 price increases agreed for the milk sector and Italy agreed to raise prices 

June 29, 1973, Germany announced6.6percentrevaluationofthemark, so that yet another 
itrneiit in the system was necessary in order to leave German price levels unaffected. 

L p)ermanent solution may await, as Germany insists, an EC agreement on monetary union , in 
h. there is either a single currency or all currencies are interchangeable at fixed rates, 
j-fc ary union, however, implies that no EC member can devalue or revalue to fight a depression 
curb inflation, or for any other reason. So far, no EC country has been willing to renounce this 

n the meantime, the surcharge system and changes in the dollar = unit of account relation- 
imply an automatic increase in variable levies to offset any benefits the United States might 
to gain from devaluation. For example, on March 1, 1973, a German importer of U.S. com 
d Have paid a levy per ton of DM 139.81, adjusted for monetary changes to DM 143.94 . At 1970 
axige rates, the German importer would have paid a lower levy, with no adjustments, of DM 
I, Monetary adjustments correspond to a 61-percent increase in levies in this case. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 

Jonsumor protection lefpslntion remains on a national basis, althoug"!! th.e Commiinity is 
njg an effort to standardize national laws in a wide variety of areas. 

n the field of animal health the Community has so far adopted dirertives to standardize 
pra al laws governing intra-Community trade and trade with third countries in cattle, pigs and 
. from these animals, and poultry and poultry meat, The directives concern health standards 
in live animals, slaughter and meat cutting, and inspection of animals and meat, 
n the field of plant health there is little Community legislation to date except for a directive 
fying r&sidue levels in the use of diphenyl as a preservative on citrus fruit. The ComnrisBion 
>een working for many years, however, to reach agreement on the use of pesticides and other 

sxiltural chemicals. , •'/ o. , , 

:rt the field of food health the Community has agreed on recopized lists of food colors, 
jrvatives, and antioxidants. Directives are under study concerning emulsifiers, stabilizers, 
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and many other chemical additives. In addition there are a great many nronosal a to oof n 
Smllf ! ■ manufacture and packaging of specific products such Ts cSocoIafeS r 

ani JaYfSis."’''™*^ "'Kulating or restricting the use of additives In 

REFORIW OF THE CAP 

barriers inside tL Community Con^equentlv^theCApT/^^ primary need to eliminate trade 

it hecameapparen. within 

.arg^°^tSnre^“t-mtrl^s^^^ 

Man/S "/c Com^nSsfn vS 

expenditure of some $1® bS perTar^rrTo'leW -sriculture-calledL fte 

about5millionhectares(equivalenttoone-thirdofthefarm?*^°H^-^"n f‘'om production 

farmers by half, and restructure the remaining farms int^lar^pr^ Germany) reduce the number of 
initial period of debate the objectives of the efficient units. After an 

mendations were not adopted because thl^memW statT accepted, but therecom- 

the authority and benefits should be distributed whetLrtw " 

the modernization of thdr farm overa periorof'e mar*° who preaent a plan for 

the professional ability, including the keeninff nff il demonstrate that they have 

few farmers meet the Vtandardfof elSty^ of adequate accounts, to achieveit. In fact relatively 

farming Thct^Us Umi fo^ sinuk ^ “Sre® *“ »‘°P 

farmers to age 66 only. In addition memSata are anlho"“''d°.'’ ’’®' ^®“®* '"®™®'* 

. released. ®*®tes are authonzed to pay a grant for the farmland 

to certain re^ons^mosUn^nS!°” aid provided under these first two directives 

to the keeping'of aLTX'in ^dpte^^rnffurthtr^^w® technical training, including aid 
from the European Social Fund. ^ further assistance to retraining should be available 

development of ind^stSti^low^comTS^andSd to hm 

recommenSn‘™J wMch ITafallel or even go beyond the 



In May 1972, the EC Commission released a report on the competitive ability of the European 
Community. The report was prepared in 1971 at the request of the EC Commission by a group of 
experts headed by Pierre Uri of the Atlantic Institute. The “Uri Report’s” recommendations— not 
accepted by the European Commission — were to reduce prices of products in surplus and 
compensate fanners by direct income subsidies graduated by size of farm. The cost of such apolicy 
was estimated at less than $3 billion per year. 

The EC Commission has itself suggested certain revisions in EC price policies, particularly in 
connection with 1970-71 price proposals— e.g., maintaining the level of protection against third 
countries but making modest cuts (1-2 percent) in intervention prices for grains, allowing interven- 
tion only in the last 4 months of the marketing year, replacing the present intervention price 
structure for grains with a single price based on export ports. These ideas were aimed mainly at 
shifting the burden of surplus disposal to the export market. 

Finally, when the Commission was preparing price proposals for 1972-73 and 1973-74, Altiero 
Spinelli, one of the Italian Commissioners, suggested that support prices be raised only for live- 
stock products and that direct payments of about $8 per acre be granted to farmers for about the 
first 50 acres planted to grains. 

Certain other limited prcjposals put forward by the Commission in recent years have been 
adopted — especially in the milk sector: premiums for the slaughter ofdairy cattle or nondelivery of 
milk to the dairy, premiums for converting dairy herds to beef herds, an increase in the support 
price for nonfat dry milk relative to that for butter. 

FINANCING 

The cost of agricultural support is met through the European Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee B^md, established in 1962. The expenditures of the Fund account for the lion’s share — 76 
percent in 1973— of the total Community budget. The Bkind was budgeted to spend an estimated 
$3.7 billion*’ in 1973 out of total budgeted Community expenditures of $4.9 billion®. 

The most essential feature of the Fund is that there is no limit on expenditures. The annual 
budget figure is no more than a guess as to what may be required in the light of estimates of 
Community surpluses and trends in world prices. When, for example, the EC unexpectedly sells 
large stocks of butter on world markets, there is a corresponging unanticipated drain on 
Community resources. On the other hand if there is an unexpected rise in world prices, there is a 
corresponding .unexpected di’op both in receipts from variable import levies and in expenses for 
export subsidies. 

Variable levies accounted for only 16 percent of estimated total Community revenues for 1973. 
The breakdown of estimated Community revenues for 1973 was as follows; 

Mif. doL ^ 


Community rovoiuios; 

From tho Sixi 

Lovlos on tiflriculuirnl imports 

Tnxos on ovor-quotn sugar 

Custom diiiios 

From tho Throo * 

Cool unci stool lovlos 

.Employ 00 conirlbtition 

Diroot contributions of mombor states 

Miscollunoous 

Total 

' Convortod from units of account at $1 .20635 - UA 1 ,00 


829 

179 

1,573 

501 

22 

21 

1,987 

11 

5,121 


From July 1962 through 1970, expenditures by Community institutions were covered by con- 
tributions from the member states according to different formulas. The P\md was financed 
separately, in part by levy receipts. A transition began in 1971 by the development of an 


• “At .$1.20636 = UA 1.00. 
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independent revenue Byatem for j . . , , 

separately. Community revenues con«ii«t I^und is no longer financed 

percentage to cover the cost of admini c,fra+‘ ^ \ ii’eceived by the member states (less a small 
member states which will rise to tnn « ^ customs duties received by the 

received by the Community tuv- not 1" U"**! if levies and customs duties 

additional funds from member states onr. ^ meet expenditures, the Community will assess 

formula takes account, among other 'The 

customs receipts reflect imports from transsWnm#.n/r^ ^ country and the extent to which 
this assessment, if required, will be met btTn member states. Beginning in 1975 

added tax collected in the member gt^tta 

Section^^and the GuiduS^Soctimi.^^^ handled by the Fund under two sections: the Guarantee 

interv^enflmtTenlturh^^^^ operations such as market 

processing, storage, and disposal premiums for tobacco, aid to oilseed crushers, 

billion (table 17). ^ ^ operations. Expenses under the Section in 1971 totaled $1.7 

17. Exponsusuiulci <hii Guorantce SBction. European AflricuJtiiral Outdance and Guarantee Fund, 1971 



Export 

subsidies 

Other 

Total 


MfUion doUars^ 

Midion dollars ' 

Million dollars^ 

Grains 




Rico 

310 

204 

514 

Dairy products 

53 

1 

54 

Oilseods. oNvo oiJ , 

323 

292 

615 

Sugar 

2 

121 

123 

Bnef, veiaf 

69 

51 

120 

Pork ' ' ‘ 

19 

2 

21 

Poll Ury . Ofias 

53 

3 

56 

Fruit, vegotablas 

13 

- 

13 

Wino ' 

8 

51 

59 

Tobacco 

{ ) 

31 

31 

Fish ' ' * 

12 l 

80 

80 

Fiux.hGinp 


<") 

P) 

ProcossQd foods .... 

on 

1 

1 


ZU 

- 

20 

Total 





870 

836 

1,706 


^ Convormd from units of oticouiu «l $1,OQ57t 
Loss tiujn $500,000. 


UA 1 .00 


fltnrr'tf Section pays for assistance to improvements to the structure of production 

storage, and marketing. Such assistance has been given in the form of grants to projects drawn no 

an/i“l“enl anTxrpH“""ruasoT Is ^roent) b^lfe 

ZXn°bf the ' eC SZea ““ 

di8eMe'«utorJi|M‘irf““’f“ ‘’®T “"'f such OS livestock censuses, 

mlCXte krdeluv?.v T® I?" “fifnuT.' ''“n>Pensation” to one or auothe; 

bnnn ? ®^®^PePditure8 of the Guidance Section, in contrast with the Guarantee Section has 

1969 to 972 the' EG hSd'f ^ millionio). However, ftm 

Community programs for structural reform. The latter were not drawn up until Anril 1972 At thp 
end of 1972, the reserve totaled 438 million units of account ($628 mflliW? 


'<'$1.20036 = UA 1,00. 
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EC member states also continue to spend large sums on a national basis on behalf of 
agriculture, although they are prohibited from engaging in price support and other commodity- 
oriented programs thathave a direct impact on competition. Spending by national governments is 
on the order of $5 billion annually, and covers capital investments such as irrigation, roads, electri- 
fication, and water supply, as well as other areas such as pensions and insurance, information and 
extension services, research, inspection, statistical and economic services, forest management. 

PREFERENCES 

The EC grants preferential treatment to imports from most countries in Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and Africa, as well as a number of countries and territories in other parts of the 
world. The origins of the European Community’s preferential trading system lie in its member 
states’ former colonial relationships and in discussions in the late 1950’s on kinds of European 
economic association wider than the Community itself. 

For imports into the Community the agreements usually provide for elimination or reduction of 
customs duties on some or all nonagricultural products. Special provisions apply to agricultural 
products. For those subject only to variable levies concessions are rare and small. Agricultural 
products subject to levies which include a fixed duty or its equivalent may be given a preferenceon 
the fixed elementonly. Usually the EC’s partner also agrees to elimination or reduction of duties on 
EC exports: “reverse” preferences. Finally, the Community has agreements which it considers to 
be nonpreferential and also a system of generalized tariff preferences which it grants unilaterally 
developing countries. 


Developed European Countries 

When the United Kingdom, Denmark, and Ireland came into the Community, the EC 
considered it desirable to avoid reinstituting duties which had been eliminated under EFTA 
arrangements. Instead the EC elected to expand that preferential system to include the Six. The 
agreements negotiated by the Six with Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, Austria, Iceland, Portugal, 
and Norway are similar to the original EFTA agreement itself in generally excluding agriculture 
from their provisions. They do cover certain processed agricultural products, however; and the 
agreement with Portugal is similar to the Mediterranean agreements in several of its agricultural 
provisions. 


Mediterranean 

Agreements with Greece and Turkey took effectin 1962 and 1964, respectively. The subs^uent 
development of the Community’s trading arrangements in the Mediterranean was haphazard as 
the EC Commission sought to balance concessions already granted against the interests of addi- 
tional countries seeking accommodation and EC domestic interests. The result was considerable 
diversity in the forms of the agreements, in the products covered, and in the degree of tariff reduc- 
tion. The agreements with Greece and Turkey provide for the eventual formation of customs unions 
after very long transition periods. The agreements with Malta and Cyprus refer to the eventual 
formation of customs unions but are vague as to how and when they will be achieved. ITie agree- 
ments with Morrocco, Tunisia, Spain, Israel, Egypt, and Lebanon have no clear customs union 

The Community is in the process now of attempting to agree upon a unified Mediterranean 
policy which will guide the renegotiation of the above agreements except those with Greece and 
Turkey which are considered to be complete— and the negotiation of any new agreements in the 
area. An agreement with Algeria, for example, will be negotiated in parallel with the renegotiation 
of the Moroccan and Tunisian agreements. Meanwhile, the United Kingdom, Ireland, and 
Denmark will not observe the Mediterranean agreements in 1973 in order to allow n w negotiatic^ 
to take place. UK Commonwealth preferences for Cyprus and Malta will remain in effect until 1977. 



Former Colonial Areas 


France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy provided and received special trade treatment vis- 
a-vis their colonies and for mer colonies prior to the formation of the European Community in 1958. 
The Yaounde Convention of Association with 18 sub-Saharan African countries evolved, in a 
sense, from this circumstance as did the more recent association agreements with the former 
French protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia. Algeria, which was a department of France at the 
time the Community was formed, continues to receive a degree of preferential treatment in the 
member states other than Prance — as well as in France itself — on this basis. 

A declaration of intention attached to the Yaounde Convention announced the Community’s 
willingness to conclude comparable agreements with other countries whose economic structure 
was sirnilar to that of the African Associates. An agreement with Nigeria was not ratified because 
of the civil war in that country, but one Commonwealth member (Mauritius) has now adhered to the 
Yaounde Convention and Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania have joined with the Community in a 
similar agreement, the Arusha Convention. 

The Yaounde Convention was renegotiated to cover the period from January 1971 to January 
1975, and negotiations will begin soon for the Convention which will apply after January 1975. The 
present associates, developing Commonwealth countries— -including the Arusha countries— and 
possibly other African countries such as Ethiopia and Sudan will take part in these negotiations. 
Until J anuary 1975, the United Kingdom, Ireland, and Denmark vnll not observe the Yaounde Con- 
vention, but Commonwealth preferences for certain developing members will remain in effect. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa lose their preferential market in the United 
Kingdom, as do India, Paldatan, Ceylon, Malaysia, and Singapore, except that the latter group of 
countries have been promised that the EC will take a second look at their problems at a later date. 


Other Developing Countries and Generalized Preferences 

Since July 1971 the Community has given unilateral tariff preferences to developing countries 
generally on most manufactured products and on a selected few agricultural products. These 
preferences— the United Kingdom, Denmark, and Ireland have maintained similar 
programs— were instituted as part of a program worked out in the OECD and UNCTAD by several 
devalued countries to grant such preferences. Certain countries such as India which have lost 
their Commonwealth preferences continue to receive preference under this preference system. 
Among the Mediterranean preference countries, Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Cyprus, Egypt, and 

Wra^lirMaltTSrnot generalized preference program; Greece, Turkey, Spain, 


"Non-Preferential" Commercial Agreements 

, The Community si^ed an agreement with Iran in 1963 wherein the EC agreed to certain MPN 

quotaVSh^ce” 1970 of interest to Iran, most notably on carpets and rLins (within a tariff 

quota). Since 1970 an agreement has been m force whereby the Community reduces its imnort 

einesonfresh and chilled babybeeffrornYugoslaviainexchLgeforceSugSv^^^^^^^^ 

concerning export prices and delivery staging. The Community has agreemenfr^rith Xrorina 

the an agreement with Brazil concerning, among other things, how 

tne import levy on chilled beef from these countries is to be applied. 



Table 18,— EC preferential trade agreements 


Country 


Date effective 


Country 


In force: 

EC Overseas Departments 

and Territories 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central African Republic 

Chad 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

Dahomey 

Gabon 

Ivory Coast 

Malagasy 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Ruanda 

Senegal 

Samalia 

Togo 

Upper Volta 

Zaire 

Greece 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Spain 

Israel 

Kenya* 

Uganda* , . 

Tanzania* 

Malta* 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Austria 


* January 19B8 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1968 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1958 
January 1968 
November 1962 
December 1964 
September 1969 
September 1969 
October 1970 
October 1970 
January 1971 
January 1971 
January 1971 
April 1971 
January 1973 
January 1973 
January 1973 


Portugal 

Iceland 

Cyprus^ 

Mauritius* 

Norway 

Negotiations completed: 
Finland 
Egypt 
Lebanon 

To be negotiated before 
Jan. 31, 1975:* 

Barbados* 

Botswana* 

British Dependent Territories 
Fiji* 

Gambia* 

Ghana* 

Guyana* 

Jamaica* 

Lesotho* 

Malawi* 

Nigeria* 

Sierra Leone* 

Swaziland* 

Trinidad and Tobago* 

Tonga* 

Western Samoa* 

Zambia* 

Other: 

Algeria** 


2 


Date effective 


January 1973 
January 1973 
June 1973 
June 1973 
July 1973 


* September 1972 for Surinam. 

* Commonwealth member. 

* May choose botwoon association agreement or commercial agreement. ^ 

^Receives proferoncos by virtue of having boona French Overseas department, association agreemen 


now being negotiated. 


EVALUATION 

Any common agricultural policy must reach at least two objeejives: it must make posrible the 
elimination of barriers to trade in agricultural products between the member states and it must be 
able to assure farmers of an adequate income. 

The Rome Treaty adds several other objectives for the CAP: to ensure the rational develop- 
ment of agriculture and optimum use of resources (especially labor), to J:abihze markets, to 
guarantee regular supplies, and to assure reasonable prices to consumers. The Rome 
not consider the relationship between these objectives and the objective of harmonious develop- 
ment of world trade referred to in the section of the Treaty on commercial policy. 

Each of the foregoing CAP objectives raises certain problems, however, either forthe EU itsel 

or for third countries, or both. . _ , , i. . *1, 

One concerns elimination of duties and restrictions on trade between the 
is by definition essential to the economic integration of cornea The i^ue is 

which competition must be regulated in this process.^On one an 1 is _ , , . 

member state provides relatively more assistance to its farmers than ano , become 

other hand it is difficult to cutsupport withoutreducmgincome. Thustheobjertive tends ^ 

the establishment of a common level of assistance at the highest level previously existing y 
one member state. 
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Under the Common Agricultural Policy, regulation of the price level was adopted as almost the 
oniy form of assistance. Hence agricultural support prices tended to be fixed at the highest levels 
previously prevailing. (Direct payments are used only for products for which EC output is relatively 
small; oilseeds, durum, etc.) One important consequence is that the average level of protection 
against agricultural imports also tends to be higher than that previously existing. 

Differences in prices from one country to another also reflect far more than differences in 
government assistance. They are more often a reflection of structural cost differences which 
account for the maintenance of government assistance in the first place. The EC has not found it 
necessary to regulate industrial prices because of structural cost differences. Thus the fixing of 
common prices for agricultural products tends to overcompensate for unequal prior support levels 
and tends to make the cost structure more rigid. 

The latter result is particularly important in relation to the objective of maintaining and 
raising farm income. As an economy grows, and income in general rises, more of the increase is 
usually spent on non agricultural products. The demand for resources to produce nonagricultural 

products helps push up the prices of farm inputs as well, and farm costs usually rise faster than 
farm prices. 


If farm income is not to decline, this cost-price squeeze must be offset by higher productivity 
oweve^ unless resources (land, farmers) are then removed from agriculture, farm output will rise 
with higher productivity, and will tend to depress prices. If, in addition, prices are maintained or 
incresed by government regulation, production will rapidly outspace consumption, surpluses will 

criticisms infact underlietherecommendationsin the 

ansholt Plan and otherstudies on CAP reform. The EC, however, has been rather slow to respond 
to these recommendations, particularly those calling for lower prices and lower protection ^ 

tend to raise prices for farmland and capital so that cost 
defeating andTn by raising prices tends therefore to be self- 

innoTeaBflvfinrfir^^ri^^? 

rannot easily find financing for capital improvements and who must otherwise dig into existing 

A further objective of the CAP stipulated in the Rome Treaty is the rational develonment of 
agriculture and optimum use of labor and other resources. The EC has considered this objective for 

products tS for Sns 

and ® kittle thought has been given to redudn^^rain prices 

and other costs for the benefit of livestock producers and other consWers. However iTpercaX 

per^t^resourceTto^fl^w^ productivity must be raised in a’mannertLt 

legutosO'es'Sh'of are market stability and the guarantee of 

stfbility can Can 

while a guarantee of regular sun-nl-iPQ f'miiri k • + i. j in supply and demand, 

estent that the SkP .? develoSTtte^A^ aelf.BufBcienoy. To the 

excluded, mes the interests of third countries are clearly 


cons^memirfhetaft tte Ec“haa%«?eH Bhould^prcvide for reaBonable prices to 

example, from 1 960 to 1970 the Dronnrtinn f ° ^ ^ f easonabl en ess in relation to income.; For 
beverages, and tobacco-niJS^nding consumption in the EC spent on food, 

percent in 1960 to 34 percent in 1970. ^ ^ "sing farm support prices— dedin ed from 41 
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At the same time, however, EC consumers have had to pay prices for farm products far above 
those in other countries. The excess cost has in the past been variously estimated at up to $8 billion 
per year. (The figure would, of course, be lower in 1973 in view of the unusual world market condi- 
tions.) In 1973 inflation became a maj or factor i n many countries and appears to have led the EC to 
takemore accountthan usual of consumer interests when support prices were fixed for 1973-74. On 
the other hand, except for minor crops, the EC has not seriously considered the use of direct pay- 
ments as an alternative to high prices. Reasons often advanced by the EC are the administrative 
difficulty of establishing direct payments for a large number of small farmers, and the political 
difficulty of shifting the coat from an indirect burden on consumers to a direct budgetary 

expenditure. 

Finally the CAP may be assessed in terms of the principles of common pricing, Community 
preference, and common financing. Common pricing, in fact, has broken down under the impact of 
international monetary conditions that have forced changes in exchange rates and hence in intra- 
EC price relationships. How common pricing is implemented in the future in relation to assistance 
to farmers outside of direct price support will largely determined whether EC farm income objec- 
tives will be met. 

Community preference has to do mainly with the form and margin of protection against 
imports from third countries. At present the forms of protection and the level are often tied closely 
to the internal price system in spite of the problems this procedure raises both for the EC and for 
third countries. U.S. spokesmen have consistently maintained that to meet the basic objectives of 
the CAP the EC does not need some of the forms of protection nor as high a level of protection as it 
has chosen. 

Common financing has been viewed by the EC mainly in terms of funding joint expenses, 
whatever they may turn out to be. The benefits consequently tend to be distributed largely to those 
countries who are the largest producers, rather than, say, to the countries whose farmers are 
poorest or most numerous . Much of the debate over reform of the CAP in fact reflects this situation, 
and any substantial change in the CAP involves a thorough assessment not only of the costs, but of 
the distribution of benefits. 

As far .as U.S. exports are concerned, the impact of the CAP can be seen in part from the 
following data on Commercial U.S. Agricultural Exports: 



1962 

1972 

Increase 


Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

To thf! Six 

1.125 

2,108 

87% 

Toothers 

2,430 

6,230 

156% 


If food aid exports are added, the picture is obscured somewhat, especially for wheat. Never- 
theless, for most categories of exports U.S. trade increased faster with the rest of the world than 
with the EC, (table 19). The major exception is oilseeds and oilcake for which the marxet 
expanded more rapidly, in large part because of the high cost of grains under the varia e evy 
system. 


From the viewpoint of third countries like the United States, the effect of the CAP is to squeeze 
out imports as domestic' production rises, and to disrupt markets in third countnes y su si ang 

exports. U.S. exports to the EC (Six) subject to variable levies averaged $478 nulhondunng the last 

3 years (1970-73)~down 20 percent from 1965-07, the last 3 

EC trade for most variable levy products. Total U.S. agricultural ei^orts to the 

billion during 1970-72, up 22 percent over 1966-67 and 61 percent higher than in _ . 

CAP was established). Nearly all of this increase in U.S. agnculturd g 2 

accounted for by oilseeds (especially soybeans) and oilcake, which ro8efrom$176 million in 19bU b 

to $788 million in 1970-72. 
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TaWe 19.-Total U.S. agricultural exports to the Six and to others. 1962 and 1972 


Commodity 


To the Six 

Toothers 

1962 

1972 

Increase 

1962 

1972 

Increase 


MtL dot. 

Mil. dot. 

Pet 

MiL dot. 

MU. dot. 

Pet 

Wheat and flour 

64,3 

94.8 

47 

1 ,069.6 

1,360.8 

27 

Feeclgrains 

317.6 

394.1 

24 

470.5 

1,128.0 

140 

Rice 

14,2 

16.9 

19 

138.5 

371.2 

168 

Poultry , , 

50.3 

10.6 

-79 

26.5 

37.6 

47 

Oilseeds, oilcake 

220.1 

915.5 

316 

410.8 

1,176.6 

186 

Tobacco 

105.5 

168.5 

60 

267.9 

503.5 

88 

Fruits, vegetables 

94.4 

133.9 

42 

354.7 

644.5 

82 

Cotton 

106.0 

61,0 

-42 

412.9 

441.8 

5 

Other 

178.3 

313.2 

76 

721.3 

1,631.1 

126 

T otal 

1.150.7 

2,108.5 

83 

3,880.7 

7,295.1 

88 


u- V'f' exports to the three new EC members in 1970-72 averaged $666 million, of 

which $179 million corresponds to grains and other products now under the variable levy system. 
The direct impact of EC enlargement on U.S. agricultural exports can be foreseen fairly clearly in 
that the adoption of higher prices and protection by the new members is certain to lead tothesame 
problems already experienced with the present members. It is expected, for example, that the 
enlarged Community will no longer be a net importer of grains within 10 years. 



APPENDIX TABLES’ 

U.S. Ayricultural Exports to the Economic Community 



Table l.--U*S, agricultural exports to tbe Kiirapcan Comunlty Knlnrijcd: Vnliio liy conn)Cdity, ealenJnr ycnri} l‘J5fi-l‘J/2 


Comswltty 


corrsniodltleB^ 2/ 

Grains 



GC''Crln sorghums 

* 

- 





f^cfE&c: flour 

mxd voalp cxcL, variety neata ,j 
excluding variety meats 



products 

pouXer'y^ and eggs 

Live poultry 

B*“oXlecs and fryers 

S tewing chickens 

'Tu.j-lC'eyfl 

atl*er fresh poultry 

£ggs 

OeX*^*" 




coKmodltics : 

C«nn«<* poultry y 

■cot tan, excluding Itntors 

pjrixX*^ preparotlone 

Px‘«fi^ fruits I 

CX«rUB ; 

Oranges and tangcrllnea 

luraona and Ilmca 

Grapefruits 

CChor 

Apples I 

Cxrepes I 

Other 

fruits 

RalBlna 

pK-tines * t . , t • • < 

OtKor 

Fr-nXt Juice 

OrrAnge t 

Orapefrult 

O th or 

Cei.TtTi.ed frill c s * 

PeJEiches .p..Tp..i. 

Frtilt cocicuil 

Plnoapples 

Other I 

ObJaet fruite 

Xiablea and preparations ; 

Pulse 

Px-led beans « 

Otlcd pees .• n j 

FteeXt 'vegatsbles 

Co-Tined vegetables 

ABiperagus t 

Oclier ■ 

flops I 

OtXiof vegetables and preparationa « 

Xll<l«e arid skins 

CateXa hides 

Ca.l.f and kip skins 

OtXiietrr 

'^XXsefcdls and products 4 * • 1 4 r 4 • 4 * 4 1 4 • ■ 

01 1 -c a.k.e and meal 4 

S oybean...* . ♦ , 4 4 4 4 * « # 

Oth or . * ♦ 4 f » . i 4 . 4 4 * 1 

oii^e^di 

Soybeans > 4 > 4 4 * . 4 * « » « . , , » 
Flnacseed 

Other 4 . 4 4 4 4 

Veao table oils 

Cott-onsecd •4.4i4«.*.j 

Soybean 

X.loaec 4 ,4, , s 

Otbor . 444444 . 4 444, ,,4. ,4,,.,,... I 

fallow ^ 

Tob.^c e-o . unnanufactured »».!*! 

oeats, fresh or frosen .».*,{ 

Ota o-nd preparation 

^ypxoducts, fend y 

Ot^ reUaf and charity ...,4.44; 


: 1956 

; 1957 

; 1958 

; 1959 

I960 ; 

1961 

] 1 962 

; 1963 

; 1964 

! 



-- 

1 .000 clollnrn 

.. 




i 242,889 

191 .080 

268,979 

396,206 

335,237 

207,176 

474.711 

374,950 

432,429 

U8,653 

140,343 

120,524 

195.928 

166,766 

206,347 

304,741 

207,442 

334.021 

! 53,647 

15,994 

60,830 

91,021 

79,654 

51,9.54 

79.120 

:i6,440 

66,028 

: 50,201 

24,038 

74,255 

82,160 

44,397 

19,392 

72,608 

25,625 

29,201 

: 20,388 

10,705 

13,370 

27,097 

24,400 

7,403 

16,234 

5,435 

2,379 

3,004 

1.979 

4,163 

13,165 

9,602 

19,099 

19,704 

20,723 

2.3,108 

13,137 

7,307 

2,465 

5,820 

3,695 

5,761 

10,726 

13,700 

5,717 

246, m 

144,653 

93,258 

70,036 

80.423 

196,931 

70,244 

79, .33 9 

78,463 

9,212 

10,040 

15,196 

10,602 

8,798 

11,007 

0 ,466 

3,631 

2 , 086 

L64 

IZO 

74 

n 

118 

103 

197 

297 

1,531 

2,907 

L,736 

48B 

751 

492 

604 

451 

2.204 

0,699 

32,240 

26,033 

21.944 

32,329 

35,026 

33,435 

34,324 

39,097 

55,880 

27,427 

11,242 

2,360 

U,591 

3,577 

2.172 

3,742 

24,050 

63,417 

2.943 

2,694 

3,671 

20,497 

29,909 

47,213 

54,H13 

33,005 

34,220 

10 

26 

62 

212 

240 

626 

805 

1,4B9 

1.L57 

... 


1,554 

7,854 

12,603 

24,796 

30,725 

10,741 

10,697 

1,183 

1,798 

6fi0 

3,248 

5,245 

8,692 

8.352 

6,209 

6,423 

... 


744 

2,193 

5,275 

6,685 

Q,015 

9,015 

11,424 

345 

71 

226 

345 

718 

H38 

574 

330 

720 

1,405 

799 

425 

6,645 

5,828 

5,576 

4,542 

.5,213 

3,799 

29.899 

26 .486 

... 61.277 

9,742 

9,861 

9.716 

ia,l2fl 

25,725 

26,671 

609. 933 

423 .370 

420.675 

583,628 

516,938 

613,399 

703. T06 

fl7’,12y 


249 

33 

195 

1,786 

2,019 

2,734 

1,923 

2,671 

4 , 744 

297,766 

507,056 

262,917 

138,943 

390,378 

289,583 

134,626 

159,047 

222,295 

88.393 

74,807 

84,602 

66,831 

77,111 

94,208 

108,130 

95,012 

90,457 

35,517 

28,400 

25,962 

22,736 

20,387 

30,566 

24,615 

30,000 

27,874 

31,076 

22,551 

17,696 

15,635 

12,406 

21,560 

16.296 

24,018 

18,076 

23,253 

13,943 

4,230 

8,342 

3,964 

a , 600 

6,854 

V,5(V* 

5,554 

6,270 

6,415 

11,405 

4,848 

6,575 

8,935 

5,203 

13,268 

0,796 

2,353 

2*193 

2,061 

2.445 

1,867 

4,037 

4,239 

3,246 

3,726 



-ww 

... 

... 


... 

... 


1,981 

3,39S 

7,040 

3,778 

6.082 

6,612 

6,297 

4,493 

7,523 

314 

106 

524 

930 

923 

4 to 

5L6 

412 

459 

846 

2,356 

702 

2,393 

976 

1,784 

1,506 

1,077 

1,810 

21,536 

17,063 

20,621 

13,226 

19,511 

17,183 

19,507 

17,464 

16,212 

8,471 

4,S23 

3,813 

4,548 

6,474 

5,702 

4,661 

6,766 

5,060 

11,033 

8,201 

13,335 

6,755 

11,783 

9,221 

U ,803 

9,120 

9,368 

2,032 

4,039 

3,473 

1,923 

1,254 

2,260 

2,843 

1,570 

1.764 


. I 


7,9fy7 
5,247 
1,025 
1,695 
23,103 
8,009 
3^238 
8,387 
3,469 
270 
16 . 3 W 
6,246 
3.568 
2.680 
650 
4.334 
2.4267 
2,067 
1,590 
3,322 
17,842 
8,321 
7.210 
2,311 
161,208 
16,771 
6,704 
10,067 
106,515 
82,205 
26,151 
159 
55,922 
31,562 
9,245 
11,266 
3,847 
51,659 
201,043 

6,050 

18 

47,003 

68.541 

97 a. -- 


6,071 

1,297 

1,963 

19,815 

5,922 

2,355 

8,782 

2,756 

190 

17.730 

6,699 

5,127 

1,572 

196 

4,232 

3,307 

845 

2,973 

3,630 

30.707 

19,686 

7,796 

3,225 

219,456 

9,349 

6,564 

2,785 

121,187 

100,091 

19,412 

1,684 

88,920 

41,956 

29,255 

13,156 

4,553 

41,766 

225,521 

2,616 

44 

40,605 

63.200 


8,378 

894 

2,803 

25,403 

9,833 

4,406 

8,273 

2,691 

541 

18,369 

4,611 

131 

4,480 

10 

5.991 

5,543 

448 

4,939 

2,816 

21.220 

12,563 

6,426 

2,231 

113,280 

9,189 

7,604 

1,503 

65,765 

76,587 

9,101 

77 

18,326 

5,528 

9,070 

759 

2,969 

33,520 

232,643 

14,456 

1,600 

223 

30,211 


6,177 

2,393 

1,359 

2,425 

26,131 

10,973 

3,966 

. 6,240 

2,952 

561 

30,246 

19,728 

12,312 

7,416 

20 

4,756 

2,543 

2,213 

2,124 

3,618 

22,225 

14,019 

5,730 

2.476 

216,780 

28,296 

15,789 

12,507 

144,435 

121,369 

21,954 

1,112 

44,049 

28,480 

10,371 

693 

4,505 

45,461 

212,387 

17,475 

1,808 

2,182 

18,206 

-JXxrn^ 


7,806 

4,229 

792 

2,785 

28,799 

13,635 

5,513 

6,337 

3,314 

608 

32.086 
15,918 

8.459 

7.459 
24 

8,524 

5,755 

2,769 

1,784 

5,836 

26,572 

19.087 
4,374 
3^1U 

239,072 

23,486 

15,446 

167,327 

153,382 

U .525 

2,420 

49,059 

28,968 

11,355 

4,681 

4,055 

39,992 

253,351 

22,033 

5,829 

981 

14,872 




9,149 

4,795 

1,594 


10,657 

5,140 

2,509 


7, .177 
3,506 
1,845 


4,231 

1,993 

690 


2.760' 

3,012 

1,946 

1,340 

35,918 

51.641 

39,411 

40,779 

17,329 

24,625 

16,673 

14,750 

7,734 

11,758 

12,870 

12,280 

6,052 

10,883 

7,325 

11,046 

4,803 

4,375 

2,341 

2,703 

1,372 

1,730 

1,560 

1,361 

26 ,056 

4.5,044 

04,170 

42,090 

9,601 

17,497 

30,197 

16,780 

4,076 

8,344 

20,471 

9,250 

5.525 

9,153 

9,726 

7,530 

970 

2.242 

6,320 

1,006 

6,827 

11,542 

12,700 

11,455 

5,960 

9,636 

10,593 

10,332 

067 

1,906 

2,107 

1,123 

1.765 

3,449 

3,274 

3,588 

6,893 

10,314 

11,679 

9,261 

24,842 

22,373 

19,867 

34,328 

15,769 

14,40/* 

11,397 

23,276 

5,. 564 

3.968 

2,032 

2,424 

3,509 

4,161 

6,438 

8,628 

213,662 

282,723 

316,875 

412,918 

20,426 

56,467 

74,002 

90,509 

18,741 

49,426 

67,841 

60,893 

1,685 

7,D/il 

6,161 

9,616 

161,688 

210,117 

222,065 

282,068 

148,365 

198,356 

211,747 

258,36/* 

12,340 

11,396 

9,096 

19,003 

983 

365 

1,222 

4,701 

31,548 

16,139 

20,805 

40,341 

19.722 

10,276 

12,709 

19,217 

3,375 

1,503 

2,607 

6,999 


Enlarged 1,580,051 


|^__978.UB K223.5U 066:739 847:5i^ 


482 1,337 

6,045 3,076 4,073 

32,179 27,457 27,272 

248,775 220,457 250,315 

24,400 23,352 28,281 

^51 3,792 5 ,Ua 

fiU 3 t 447 6,858 

18,254 14.612 10,205 

T,049!u 9 955!2li i.21?!723 


1,443 

12,682 

39,454 

243,660 

43,621 

4,619 

7,931 

6,416 

.190 


Isslnary, 


1 , 646,911 1 , 287,114 1 , 431,344 1 , 603,507 1 , 650,548 1 , 658,799 1 , 680,733 1 , 950,150 




poultry, and park vets atibjact to variable levies bag Inning on July 30. 1962; 






rice on Sept. I, 1964 j and beef and dairy produces, on Nov, 1, 
thn Conaral Agroament on Tariffs and Trada (CATT) at 3 potosnt 


44 



L'ablo l.-U.S. QRricultural cxporco to tlia Ruropean Corroualty Ea larged! Value by conrwdlty, calendar years 1956-1972 


Coe*i(jdLty ; 1965 ; 1966 ; 1967 ; 1968 ; 1969 | 1970 ; 1971 j 197 2 1/ 

• ““ I .000 dollar B — 


Variable -levy conmodltlon i y 

585,373 

604,240 

470,830 

420,477 

297,993 

401,947 

405,956 

487,302 


438, 4 B4 
96,069 
35,797 

452,597 

396,718 

397,418 

291,884 

363,541 

356, 020 

463.550 


91,569 

44,544 

16,539 

6,065 

21,548 

.19,905 

18,529 


41,635 

25,292 

4,745 

D 

7,112 

29,895 

4,746 


15,023 

16,694 

1,518 

18,439 

4,276 

1,775 

44 

9,746 

56 

477 


26,229 

36,667 

39,037 

41,726 

31,691 

27,995 

28,880 


4,602 

4,784 

1,044 

409 

0 

720 

179 


86.399 

158,982 

127,503 

91,582 

58,710 

120,013 

111,633 

136,596 


1,724 

1,983 

1,664 

1,066 

982 

909 

1,081 

760 

Beef and veal, excl, variety meats . 
Perk variety nicata ...... 

1,072 

416 

1,239 

1,378 

744 

425 

707 

308 

634 

353 

770 

L$l 

1,555 

284 

1,470 

265 

Lard 3/ 

24,313 

29,923 

32,572 

12,337 

13,089 

0,005 

16,750 

30,997 

26,423 

12,952 


674 

259 

243 

218 

226 

37,880 

12,247 

Pcul-tl'y 

24,777 

19,526 

15,118 

13,397 

14,200 

U,S00 

14,578 


1,540 

6,509 

2*790 

1,560 

1,773 

2,231 

1,856 

2,283 

1,755 

1,540 

Hrollors and fryers * 

6,185 

838 

2,740 

52 

1,460 

15 

775 

0 

438 

3 

879 

3 

480 

4 

Turkeys •....•.•t*. 

i 17,855 

I 1,047 

1 2,831 

13.265 

13,727 

13,176 

9,573 

9,108 

9,634 

7,069 

14 

9,734 

52 

fihhftr Fresh nuultrv 

306 

330 

189 

150 

4 


2,161 

1,455 

1,650 

1,508 

1,038 

1,780 

13.872 

2,768 

22.734 

Other ' ' * ' 

10.814 

9-123 

10.060 

10-278 

11-708 


! 704.169 

847 .255 

684.614 

58S.447 

441-510 

612,704 

638,859 

717.983 


Nonvarialbc-lovy corattwillcloaj i 

CanneJ poultry tjJ 

Cotton, oxcludlnB Untota 

Fruits aud proparatloiia txn! 

Fresh fruits i 

Citruu * > 

Orangss Arid tonsorliioB 

Lemons and llmoa 

Grapafniitfl * i 

Other • . tt I • • 1 1 

Apples i 

GrapsH *1 

Other tti 

Dried fruits 

Raleino r • i 

Prunes * * i 

Other * ' 

Trult Julcoe 

CrnngQ 

fiTApe fruit 

Other 

CaiiTiod ftulta y 

PoAcUeo 

FruU' cocktnll 

Pineapples 

Other 

Other fruUs 

Vegetables eml preparetlona 

Pulse 

Dried benns 

Dried peas • . » . . t« 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables * 

AspAraguD 

other 

Hops ****** 

Odior vogecnbles end prepare tlons 
llldos and skins •*««•*>• » 

Cattle hides 

Calf end kip skins * 

Ocher * • t« * • «■* > • 

Oilseeds end products 

Oil onko and meal 

Soybean ,« 4444 , < 4 • 4 < • • 4 » • • • 4 » 44 < 
Other • . , , , 4 4 1 • 4 4 4 4 4 < 4 » • • 4 4 4 • 4 4 • 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 444 


4,257 

3,593 

3,472 

1,812 

90,824 

84,694 

90,439 

69,561 

100,325 

99,068 

95,980 

64,532 

35,008 

35,254 

37,132 

18,768 

22,247 

22,840 

27,124 

14,775 

10,385 

10,778 

14,282 

2,775 

8,342 

8,370 

S.B04 

10,192 

3,515 

3,643 

4,037 

1,803 

5 

41 

1 

S 

9, -376 

9,382 

6,512 

3,123 

656 

1,451 

992 

205 


2,?29 

21,196 

6,CW0 

13,367 

I, 769 
5,653 

2,095 

1.723 
1,635 

66,296 

16,095 

12,170 

9,910 

6,081 

2,412 

42,499 

21,008 

II, 140 
9,868 
1,894 
9,450 
8,102 
1,348 
3,523 
6,624 

36,767 

28,335 

4,700 

3.724 
482,836 
131,871 
116.576 

15,293 

308,692 

288,350 

8,947 


1,581 

16,984 

5,655 

10,010 

1,319 

6,330 

3,736 

873 

1,721 

37,491 

12,688 

13,248 

9,506 

2.029 

3.029 
46,616 
25,803 
16,887 

8,910 

2,262 

6,194 

4,966 

1,228 

4,436 

7,921 

33,427 

25,096 

4,871 

3,460 

552,379 

174,098 

161,235 

12,863 

357,772 

332,010 

17,811 


2,504 
19,448 
6,857 
11,612 
979 
n ,453 
7,453 
2,005 
1,995 
26,199 
6,999 
10,466 
7,071 
L,579 

I, 832 
35,166 
16,304 

7,657 

8,647 

2,944 

3.925 
2,843 
1,082 
2,616 
9,377 

21,307 
14, U9 
3,681 
3,507 
566,842 
176,068 
170,143 

7.925 
377,914 
352,489 

14,105 

II, 320 


665 
15,556 
6,135 
8,862 
559 
10,781 
7,371 
1,832 
1,578 
14,180 
4,130 
7,097 
5,806 
L,147 

k, 247 
36,207 
17,825 

8,783 

9.042 
2,472 
3,522 
2,187 

l, 335 

2,220 

10,168 
26,385 
18 ,418 

3.042 
4,925 

560,880 

160,942 

181,129 

7,813 

355,655 

325,085 

22,585 

7,985 



*i 42,273 

20,509 

10,860 

16,283 


*i 23,091 

3,845 

282 

279 


,} 2;946 

24 

80 

104 


, t 3,108 

U,478 

4,19B 

10,337 
5,553 
23, U6 
305^704 


. t 13 ,120 

5,162 

6,300 


,1 44 ,466 

39,603 

29,023 

Ti^FiJi ftnrt iiiVmaT^ii Pai*i tiilf tld ^ m m ■*A*>s.as 

. 1 224 . 852 

284,184 

315,798 

Variety meets, fresh or f reran V 

*t 48,377 
,j 7,243 

49,721 

4,994 

46,593 

5,724 

44,601 

5,729 

r1 f Qfld 6/. 

15,602 

19,539 

20,659 

31,120 

Pond, for rellof and charity 

.1 4.712 

76. lU 

.1 i.ie7.»7i_ 

4,864 

81.947 

1.304.829 

1,402 

n*m 

1-308.7.93 

1,22$ 
83.742 
■ 1.254.564 


688 
2B,l8l 
B3,68l 
27,519 
24,503 
15,030 
7,034 
2,360 
79 
1,697 
632 
687 
17,420 
6,870 
9,958 
592 
9,932 
6,508 
1,821 
1,603 
26,380 
9,515 
7,463 
6,176 
3,224 
2,430 
37,942 
20,467 
U,8Z4 
8,643 
2,448 
2,877 
1,311 
L,S66 
1,333 
10,817 
29,773 
22,969 
1,535 
5,270 
562,157 
197,957 

189,248 
8,709 
345,797 
326,759 
15, U9 
3j92l 
18,403 
5,776 
572 
2,487 
9,568 
17,813 
323,134 
49,695 
14,919 
37,408 
700 
82.214 


356 
27 ,065 
87,151 
26,455 
23,634 
U,294 
9,325 
2,954 
61 
1,435 
477 
909 
19,332 
7,104 
9,231 
2,997 
13,845 
9,381 
2,528 

1.936 

10 , ore 
10,016 
7,114 
7,289 
1,653 
1,447 
43,937 
22,831 
13,932 
8,899 
2,675 
2,524 
1,091 
1,433 
2,407 
13,500 
21,616 
16,142 
947 
4,527 
760,551 
241,076 
231,881 
9,195 
466,539 
477,423 
3,366 
5,7SO 

32.936 
17,258 

1,639 
3,926 
10, lU 
39,569 
257,290 
57,148 
29,517 
35,260 
1,164 
96.223 


322 

68,861 

79,925 

23,572 

20,636 

8,578 

9,808 

2,235 

15 

1,080 

649 

1,207 

19,697 

8,092 

10,043 

1,562 

14,514 

9,145 

2,930 

2,439 

20,535 

7,274 

3,672 

7,792 

1,797 

1,607 

42,766 

23,123 

16,440 

6,683 

2,248 

1,993 

659 

I, 134 
5,550 
9,852 

48,717 

15.284 
2,148 

31.285 
950,31$ 
295,818 
284,175 

II, 643 
609,596 
590,292 

1,045 
IB, 259 
44,902 
19,0BO 
819 
1,188 
23,015 
38,534 
289,853 
65,588 
34,155 
34,443 
891 
99.266, 


826 

69,732 

94,148 

26,178 

22,560 

8,049 

10,172 

4,344 

15 

1,764 

778 

1,056 

23,870 

8,318 

12,116 

3,436 

14,001 

9,407 

2,655 

I, 939 
27,606 

7,088 

5,031 

7,904 

7,583 

2,493 

46,908 

23,568 

16,348 

7,220 

2,065 

2,136 

591 

1,545 

6,765 

12,374 

75,651 

II, 327 
2,175 

42,149 
1,064,245 
269,360 
270,701 
18,659 
739,292 
656,613 
25,870 
56,809 
35,593 
13,866 
318 
4,561 
16,848 
31,927 
337,770 
75,209 
43,993 
51,717 
604 
■ Uffi 9.3.1 


1.26S.5_05_ 


174^6>aB7 ' » 627 


tetal 80 RnUrged 


1,981,240 2,152,084 1,993,407 


1,843, III 1,710,815 2,069.591 2,392,526 2,731,644 


3/^^Uh.u8h c.™.d poaUry, and varl.ty ar. .ubjaai t. vacldbU lovU., tha.a a«aae .xa.ri ll.a al Lpora datu. bound 

.« „ 0 „V..UbU.l.vy ca-aoduu., -U ,«a.ti4l., 0, .4b.l ..an aubj... 

to variable levies <BSO '»Bxp«>rt HighUghts. .v-rrh 1970"). 



Table 2.— U.S. agricultural exports to tJie Euro po o it Coinmu nicy: Value by cotumodlty, calendar years 1956-72 


1936 • 1957 


1 tOOQ dollara — 


Variable- levy cotx^odltles: Ij 


Feed Crains., 



1'7 “iLI 







Corn , , . 



.f n in- 


197,146 

186 ,046 

317,082 

275,256 

IS 

Crain sorghujas 



•11 inn 


83,309 

113,180 

166,464 

196,165 

23 

Barley 

47 227 


60 966 


53,545 

48,141 

63,308 

51,087 

6 

Oacs 




63,593 

35,931 

17,271 

69,124 

22,976 

2 

Rice PT-r-ri 




25,942 

24,36L 

7 ,454 

18,186 

5,028 


Rye grain ■ 

in 



10,773 

6 , 894 

14 ,795 

14,247 

13,39'J 

1 

ITheat grain 

177106 




3,695 

5,739 

19,709 

13,700 


VTlieat flour ....TTroi.t* 





46,322 

173,011 

50,603 

63,365 

5 

Beef and veal, excl« variety meats 
Fork, excluding variety meats 

95 

2,876 

^'^47 

54 

8,46/ 

20 

7,254 

41 

6.862 

56 

5,553 

65 

3,201) 

177 


Lard 3J , 

9,669 

9 700 



461 

560 

340 

2,064 


Dairy products 

23 049 

fc * #77 

Li 605 

4,797 

2,075 

3,098 

1,847 

2,279 


Poultry and eajaa 

2 ,922 

10 p87S 

2 660 

2f 364 

1 fii 

9,854 

2,904 

1,612 

3,354 

22,295 

'i 

Live poultry ♦ 

10 

26 

4 $ M J J 

Cn 

19,235 

28,551 

45,835 

53,479 

30,613 

I 

Srollcrs nild fryers 

Stewing chickens ■ 

1 177 

1 707 

vi 

1,554 

i.t:n 

212 

7,852 

231 

12,43? 

611 

24,733 

790 

30,701 

1,380 

10,698 

14 

Turkeys *T.r..T.»“ 


A 1 r 

WOU 

3 , 24 7 

5,242 

a , 642 

8,347 

6,092 

4 

Other fresh poultry 

345 

71 

/HH 

2,184 

5,275 

6,521 

9,624 

8,766 

i 

Fgga 

1 390 

f I 

226 

343 

717 

835 

574 

338 


Other , - 

Total 

18!477 

415.765 

— liJiQ 

245.586 

387 

^696 , 

236.414 

5,397 

, 

_ 350.850 

4,649 

4.641 

299.984 

4,493 

4.650 

442,264 

3,443 

14.876 

480.155 

3,331 

21.159 

447.507 

1 

V 


Canned poul try 4/ : 

CoccDitj exc Lading llnters 

Fruits and. preparations 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus 

Oranges and tergerincs 

Lsiaon ard ilices 

Grapefruits 

Other 


Apples 

Grepcj ,,j 

Other 

Dried fruits < 

Raisins 

Prunes 

Other 

FtulC Juices 

Orange I 

Grapefruit 

Ocher 

Canned f rwl ts y ] . 

Peaches ♦,,,!!! 

Fruit cackteii 

Pineapples 

Other 

ocher fruits 

VegecabLea and propara t lone i: 

Pulse 

Dried bcann ,,,! 

Dried peas 

Fresh vcgctableg - 

Canned vogetahloa 

Asparagus * 

Other **.,4,,.: 

Haps J 

Other vegetables and preparations i 

HldcB and skins 

Cattle hides ,..n,r 

Calf and kip skins 

Other 

Oilseeds and products 
Oil coke and asal 

Soybean 

Other ,,,,,.4. ■ 

Oilseeda 

Soybeana 

Flascaeed' , 

Other ►•ri.in.ft. 

Vego table oils ♦,,!!!!• 

Cacconaead 

Soybean 

Linseed 

Other * 

Tallov 4 / J 

robacca, umnanufactured 

Variety meats, fresh or frozen 4 / , ,e 

Huts and preparacions • 

Corn byproducts^, feed ^ 

Food for relief and charity *•■•*(•1: 


1 

25 

190 

1,733 

218,273 

358,275 

197,359 

104 ,468 

57,321 

59,631 

59,755 

44,412 

29,683 

24,768 

22,407 

15,511 

29,018 

21,380 

16,764 

13,763 

21,529 

13,604 

4,193 

7,846 

5,801 

5,815 

10,533 

4 ,013 

1,688 

1,961 

2,038 

1,004 

591 

1,715 

5,398 

657 

9 

29 

13 

26 

65 

1,644 

232 

1,065 

9,L71 

10,180 

9,874 

6,621 

2,736 

1,227 

1,207 

1,318 

5,071 

5,322 

5.595 

3,594 

1,364 

3,631 

3,072 

1,709 

5,346 

6,285 

9,873 

4,183 

3,042 

3,310 

6,717 

1,316 

1,007 

1,281 

875 

968 

1,297 

1,694 

2,281 

1,899 

12,905 

18,243 

17,136 

17,631 

2,319 

5,453 

5,621 

6,391 

1,432 

2,034 

2,472 

2,484 

8,217 

8,662 

7,822 

7,704 

937 

2,094 

1,221 

1,052 

216 

LS5 

465 

466 

10,958 

10,239 

13,535 

14,664 

2,007 

582 

1,179 

6,220 

926 

319 

125 

3,059 

lj081 

263 

1,054 

3,161 

624 

169 

9 

20 

4,056 

3,988 

5,762 

3,994 

2,139 

1 0*1 

3,290 

5,431 

2,121 




... 


925 

1,324 

129 

1 

30 

6 

10 


666 

476 

433 


7,744 

8,425 

8,245 

0 

1,679 

1,143 

1,933 

1 

4,761 

5,874 

5,244 


1,304 

1,408 

1,0611 

i 

7,424 

8,914 

6,583 

:j 

4,623 

4,804 

3,500 

1 

1,090 

1,827 

1,491 


1,7U 

2,283 

1,592 

L 

19,754 

31,605 

26,142 

sy 

9,356 

16,030 

13,213 

n 

2,992 

4,469 

5,358 

(• 

5,290 

9,004 

6,110 

« 

2,116 

2,102 

1,461 

2. 

1|157 

1,403 

1,206 

1, 

14,017 

26,435 

34,767 

2.5, 

2,682 

6,734 

14,001 

7, 

470 

2,471 

9,156 


2,212 

4,263 

4,845 

,1, 

359 

1,171 

2,520 


6,013 

9,466 

10,805 


5|394 

8,537 

9,410 


619 

929 

1,395 


968 

2 ,480 

2,474 

2 , 

3,995 

6,584 

4,967 

5i 

21,987 

20,560 

16,426 

27, 

15,144 

14,122 

11,187 

21 ; 

5,093 

3,731 

1,941 


1,750 

2,707 

3,298 


179,742 

233,241 

249,636 

146, 

16,274 

46,020 

61,520 

70, 

14,980 

41,963 

58, U7 

^1 • 

1,294 

4,057 

3,403 

5, 

134,617 

174,074 

169,729 

230 , 

121,543 

162,320 

159,436 

213, 

12,315 

U,396 

9,079 


959 

358 

1,214 

4,1 

28,651 

13,147 

18,387 

33,1 

19,541 

8,776 

12,675 

IB, 

2,603 

1,218 

1,547 

5,; 

2,399 

482 

800 

1 

4,108 

2,671 

3,365 

0 ,: 

31.064 

26,375 

25,921 

34,1 

96,501 

105,543 

104,315 

103, j 


. 1 104,433 1,093,665 


L,L71,4U 1,415,< 


ly PrellmlnaTy* — 

iM. "‘*‘””‘"8 "■« 30. 1962: rlca o„ S.pt, ,, 19M, a.d b»af and d.lry product., on 

sd volorooi. u.S, lard la lor^^foi^ '**■*'“ In^uotrlol use lo bound in tho Genaral Agccemant on Tarlffa and Trado (GATT) at 3 pn^ 
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n> I liit r.iirni>i»tin ll<iw;iii(il(.yt Valiio by couikOilUyj calendar years H56-72 


1 .OOn lioUnrn -- 


'l-[ 

feed 

Corn *.<►*• 

CTftln 

* !i 1, i 1 

auo ’ * ” * ^ I *, ! ! 

Hicn .*>»■•• *!!!!! 

Rye [ ] 

When I HV''*'’ *1 

‘‘aid ’vcti ! ’ 0 i * i ' * i < V 

Pol d-nUtm vailciy 



D.ilty prinbii! I tt t . * . • ■ r . ■• 

PouUry «»•' •’dfl*’ 

l.lvo i>o>iloy * ’ “ 

broiler I' «nd 

atcwitiH 

Tiirkoyo ^ 

Olhcr freiilv |►lm^ry 

*”*”'*'!!!!!! 

other * 

Total 

Nonvntlblo-lovy .lOhsiKKlUCooJ 

Canned pimUryfi/ ♦ 

Cotton, oxcloillms 

PTolin niul 

yreflii fr«»ltu 

Ditrim 1 1* * 

OrnnK^m n»'} • -*•■ 

biirioiii) tiu'1 1 li'iiijs in *•»«*•»■ 

iltninin nUtJ j 1 1 , ► . * 1 . K 

(iilior 

Apjilon 

ilropofl 

Other 

[)rli:<l fruit 

Raid I 

I’rimHfl * ' ” 

(Uhot 

FrwU JtiUoft 

OronKfl 

(:rii|ioffiili 

Othov * • * 

(Inmied Iwlli sV- ' • * * * ‘ ' 

I'crtt'hn n 

FniU niiihKtll 

I'lnrniil'lOfi , • « * * • * ’ ‘ 

Oilinr ■ 

Ollier Irultft 

VcKotnliluu ni'd 

VlllllO pot * 

Dili’d tiiMiin 

Ilric'tl * 

Freiih vi?Hei ^ * “ 

Crmiieil 1* '* ♦ , « • t ♦ . » 

Aupj|r«Hiiil . • 

Ollier 


Otliup veHMialilPB riiid |>r#0rtrrt' t 
mdeu (uul nk 1 no n t ■ * n * 

OllttlO IllllOB t t . I . t » i I ^ 

CrtU and hip flhlitn > 


/ilUjiVi 

17 i.nu 

: 136. 5(11) 

224,977 

323,921 

344,920 

394,533 

1411,7111) 

(04, Ill4 

;n 1,441 

210,094 

287,045 

300,376 

376,236 

1)2, Wt 

4A,4l4 

l(i,S39 

5,639 

21,548 

19,985 

13,074 

r>,4'lb 

:io,4n 

4,745 

0 

5,5H3 

24,503 

4,744 

lb, 194 

4,2/4 

1,775 

44 

9,745 

56 

477 

111,1122 

24,7111 

25, '156 

31,030 

20,899 

16,070 

16,880 

4,4111 

4,121 

1,405 

400 

□ 

717 

U9 

tO3,'Jfl0 


02,909 

56,(41 

77,421 

59,443 

94,009 

1, r.7 

1 , Vltl 

1)71 

025 

950 

1,042 

714 

/J’l 

Sin 

545 

415 

437 

873 

1,059 

1 , n'» 

394 

266 

321 

146 

261 

210 


f.:f2 

2‘j:i 

187 

404 

510 

319 

Mi'i 

Irt/ 

197 

134 

153 

375 

974 

V 1 , 4 ‘>'1 

Kt.'m 

14,164 

12,969 

13,056 

10,025 

11,409 

1,4 *17 

1, 7 JO 

2,296 

1,000 

2,165 

1,611 

1,474 


2, Mil 

I.ZIO 

700 

342 

646 

331 

/*V'i 

T) 

15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 1,3Jb 

U,6‘27 

9,253 

6,049 

a, 874 

5,933 

7,803 

(III 

31(1 

1110 

U9 

4 

10 

S 

1,7 in 

1 ,2il0 

1,422 

1 ,403 

1,671 

1,623 

1,791 

t., 

b 411, >1^1 ^ 





3141270 

446.720 

IL.SIO 

447.746 

18.811 

539,105 



1 

1 110,73b 

4() 7,061 
14'/, II ’/a 


1 IO,\2Hli 

lAO.fiKI 


,j 11,440 

11, /.hv 


. 1 y?44,l.4b 

,1 tlib.ini 

m ,621 


,t 0,v47 

17,730 


,i n,4‘>fi 

:i,;iOi( 


. j lb, 0*7 

111,560 


,t 91,007 

, 1 2,0*n 

1,11(11 

10 


,i l.b^y 

.t y.'ibb 

K.7*97 


.1 l7,l?iH 

14,662 

Tobiiccu, iihiiumufaiiliirud 

.} lOb.m 

114, biO 

Variety oaeacii, CreRh or frnttdiiV* » 
lltilfl end pvepartjtloiiii 

.1 14,(71 

,t 4,1(14 

in, 02 7 

litm 


,1 lt),(0>2 

10,31)9 

Pood fur Ttillof and cburlty iii.« it 

,t 4, bib 

<♦.154 

Other 

,1 3l.B4:i 

rimw: 


Total KC 


'/A.f.lh 

ItSt'lbV 

h, tk4l* 

t,rn 

i 

i, im 
yii 

v.n 

'MH'i 

l,Mf 

bt'JM 

n,7yt 

A.MA 

i,?iy 

ltV^2 

10, vn 
b.alb 

btdl!!! 
llAfi 
II. 10 

I, AAA 

llfil) 

►'.AM 

i*9nfi 

/lon 

1.112 ‘I 

w,/// 

I2.02i 

1.b20 

A (H I ,m 

A,2A:i 

2'fA,l6'J 

Ki,HI1 

n,ori 

no 

70 

/V.lViR 

:i,n(i/ 

21.272 

H<J,02U 

:u$,m 
2, mo 

I H, 11 Vi 
Ay,A;i2 , 


172 
23,675 
0!5,75A 
2/*, 762 
23,339 
1A,2A6 
6,73'i 

2.276 
76 

687 
16 1 
305 
6,555 
1,636 
6.322 
395 
6,103 
5,U5 
l,6U 
1,3A2 
22,726 
6,671 
;i,626 
!i,303 
2,922 
1,61(1 
17,125 
6,112 
4,30(1 
3,722 
1,001 
1, 534 
692 
6A2 
I, 111 
5,367 
24,371 
19,058 
1,500 
2,013 
500,532 
100,160 
182,606 
7.572 
206,006 

277.276 
15,110 

3.6L4 

14,344 

4.295 

242 

I, 436 
8,369 
14,200 

140,061 

37,234 

II, 329 
36,758 

469 


47 

291 

749 

19.451 

52,957 

61,034 

66,657 

61,124 

73,665 

22,242 

19,848 

21,616 

21,405 

16,951 

20,653 

9,934 

7,616 

7,035 

a, 586 

9,168 

9,603 

2,629 

2,154 

4,000 

57 

13 

15 

161 

14 

lOL 

67 

119 

107 

589 

764 

755 

9,398 

10,090 

13,432 

1,858 

2,674 

3,055 

5,001 

6,486 

8,070 

2,459 

930 

2,307 

11,374 

11,968 

11,787 

T,43l 

T,410 

7,877 

2,156 

2,114 

2,182 

1,787 

2,236 

1,728 

22,624 

ia,454 

25,313 

9,327 

7,040 

6,067 

5,460 

2,989 

4,260 

6,564 

6,944 

7,188 

l,26S 

l/iSl 

6,998 

019 

764 

l,5L7 

22,077 

21,363 

26,768 

10,973 

9,080 

13,296 

6,633 

5,694 

9,056 

4 ,340 

3,386 

4,240 

1,159 

1,016 

1,044 

1,291 

678 

1,031 

431 

in 

76 

660 

561 

955 

1,416 

4,783 

4,555 

7,236 

5,806 

6,842 

L7,607 

33,663 

54,416 

U,719 

13,122 

28,293 

926 

2,040 

2,019 

2,162 

18,501 

24,104 

665,003 

840,215 

937,919 

227,986 

271,439 

264,760 

219,991 

261,051 

247,839 

7,995 

10,38S 

16,921 


i/ AUlujimb cflniiKil poultry, ttilllw, ««<! viirlwly 

In om, 

5/ Variable levy dh ttiintif-tldtltKl 
I y llttlnly corn vUlfcli itrft 

(to vftflablo UvLea la»« ’'jJxptil'l ►VrrcK 


1.162 66.220 76,16i_ 

i-nrwar i.atuA/ — uaajfi^ 

Mtmot .XC...1 il>« O' 


1,564,224 1.660,099 1. 367, 146 i-.: 

M « It) varlaVil* l*vlod, 


. auaofcltloB of athar corn products, subject 

pv^i but WAV cotitolo •Hwll tjeo 
miiivitrUblci-lttvy but «Ay 

1970”>. 
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Table T.-U.S. estlcuUutal exjorta to rraoeo: V.lue by eoe™o.llty. eelender yeore 1956-72 


-- 1,000 (loll nr a -- 


Variable'- levy co^codltlcs: 2/ 

fend grains 

Com 

Crain sorghios 

Barley 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye grain 

Wheat grain ...... r ». r • 

Wheat flour 

Beef and veal, excl, variety tacata 
Pork, fiKcl, variety ncsCB 

Lard 3/ 

Dairy praducta 

Poultry and eggs 

Live poultry 

Broilers anil fryers 

Staving chick end 

Turkeys 

Other fresh poultry 

Eg&s 

Other 

Total 


4,175 

2,937 

2,071 

1,617 

421 

204 

4 , 670 

1,123 

3,642 

4[ 175 

2,aoo 

2,046 

1,029 

390 

77 

52 

946 

3,216 

0 

137 

25 

556 

31 

127 

548 

177 

425 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3,760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

310 

0 

1 

444 

2 

2 

40 

6 

1 

507 

633 

423 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51,728 

12,970 

0 

5,687 

661 

10,831 

5,238 

11,139 

a, 779 

1 

51 

14 

ll 

0 

1 

36 

0 

17 

0 

7 

ll 

4 

0 

23 

48 

131 

823 

13 

n 

21 

8 

14 

13 

IS 

826 

4,446 

0 

0 

18 

10 

28 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1,957 

10 

12 

ll 

21 

4 

327 

5 

8,747 

11 

25 

19 

33 

104 

131 

62 

77 

127 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

4 

2 

17 

31 

5 

16 

9 

2 

23 

5 

6 

2 

32 

7 

15 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

17 

9 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

17 

1 

1 

7 

23 

80 

47 

47 

27 

1 

731 

642 

115 

1.236 

553 

802 

2.436 

1,831 

3.00B 

59.060 

16.655 

2.283 

8^657 

1.808 

12.010 

13.339 

15.773 

30.013 


llonvarlable-levy coc^iodttlco: : 

Canned poultry 4/ 

Cotton, e:{cludlng lintcra 
Fruits and preparations 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus 

Oranges end tangerines * 

LecanB and llces 

CrapefruiCs 

Other 

Apples : 

Crapes ; 

Other 

Dried fruits 

Raisins : 

Prunes 

Other 

Fruit juclcB 
Orange 

Grapefruit : 

Ocher i 

Canned fruits 5/ 

reaches 

Fruit cocktail 
Pineapples 

Other 

Other fruits ; 

Vfigecablea and preparations 
Pulse 

Erled beans 

dried peas t 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables 

Asparagus 

Other : 

Hops : 

Other vegatablea and preparations 

Hides and skins 

Cattle hides 

Calf and kip skins 

Other : 

Oilseeds snd products 

Oil c&ke and seal 

Soybean 

Other 

Ollaeeds 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Ocher : 

Vegetablo oils 

Cattonsecd 

Soybean 

Linseed : 

Other 

Tallow j 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Variety meats, fresh or froicn 4/ 

Huts wd preparations .7, 

Corn byproducts, feed 6/ 

Food for relief and charity ; 

Other : 

Total .~- 


1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

9 

0 

0 

4 

50,841 

46,646 

65,624 

28,819 

95,531 

71,060 

28,343 

35,608 

45,930 

3,477 

1,869 

2,233 

3,573 

5,570 

6,601 

6,223 

9,269 

8,441 

1,939 

13 

4 

2,453 

2,712 

4,209 

2,901 

6,581 

5,177 

1,870 

0 

4 

2,075 

2,262 

4,071 

2,736 

6,571 

5,127 

1,782 

0 

0 

1,811 

514 

876 

460 

535 

482 

27 

0 

0 

124 

1,432 

2,396 

1,396 

4,897 

3,454 

61 

0 

4 

140 

316 

799 

880 

1,139 

1,191 

... 


w-m 








69 

0 

0 

3 

423 

21 

82 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

• 2 

1 

0 

13 

0 

369 

27 

117 

83 

2 

47 

1,026 

1,389 

2,051 

1,055 

2,591 

1,704 

2,112 

1,682 

2,075 

0 

6 

0 

52 

99 

88 

113 

188 

155 

964 

1,351 

1,994 

992 

2,465 

1,601 

1,971 

1,413 

1,824 

62 

32 

57 

n 

27 

15 

28 

81 

96 

300 

301 

35 

14 

200 

464 

872 

686 

348 

10 

33 

8 

6 

9 

15 

29 

19 

8 

207 

209 

9 

3 

125 

337 

719 

593 

298 

63 

59 

la 

5 

66 

112 

124 

74 

42 

209 

160 

142 

48 

65 

217 

333 

311 

833 

a 

15 

14 

3 

7 

13 

14 

33 

146 

a 

16 

42 

6 

6 

16 

15 

42 

U6 

172 

104 

66 

31 

45 

169 

287 

209 

546 

21 

25 

20 

8 

7 

17 

17 

27 

25 

3 

6 

1 

3 

2 

7 

5 

9 

8 

359 

405 

438 

1,842 

666 

575 

2,741 

5,267 

3,447 

1 

0 

5 

1,471 

182 

38 

1,689 

4,191 

2,402 

1 

0 

0 

1,470 

171 

8 

1,658 

3,883 

2,138 

0 

0 

5 

1 

ll 

30 

31 

30 s 

264 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

101 

123 

33 

38 

52 

28 

32 

38 

91 

124 

153 

239 

28 

37 

14 

22 

24 

40 

34 

92 

209 

10 

15 

14 

10 

14 

51 

90 

61 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187 

239 

26 

313 

353 

402 

339 

446 

442 

640 

561 

747 

720 

834 

758 

225 

645 

862 

790 

795 

1,675 

60 

223 

114 

62 

474 

602 

443 

191 

861 

227 

124 

569 

98 

53 

78 

100 

65 

128 

413 

487 

75 

65 

116 

182 

247 

539 

686 

10,696 

8,641 

5,204 

9,361 

12,974 

8,969 

21,534 

28,287 

33,059 

534 

73 

0 

851 

886 

2,348 

13,759 

18,137 

21,703 

149 

73 

0 

279 

636 

2,348 

13,685 

17,892 

21,255 

446 

385 

0 

0 

572 

50 

0 

74 

245 

9,914 

7,812 

5,139 

8,296 

10,612 

6,554 

7,731 

10,063 

10,945 

3,975 

2,417 

3,767 

6,733 

e,SBl 

4,966 

7,398 

9,231 

9,508 

5,939 

4,480 

1,371 

1,547 

0 

1,422 

253 

750 

1,361 

0 

915 

1 

16 

2,031 

1,476 

166 

60 

82 

76 

248 

/ 756 

65 

214 

67 

44 

87 

4U 

1 

96 

4 

4 

893 

5 

4 

3 

15 

69 

46 

18 

7 

0 

0 

5 

7 

21 


y Preliminary, 

19 poultry, and pork were subject to variable levies beginning on July 30, 1962 j rice, on Snpt. 1, 19665 and beef and dairy prodxicto, on Nov, 1, 
ad valor lard L^fot^frod^^ 'dille lord for industrial us« is Bound in the Gonatnl Agrooment on Tariffs fln(J Trade (OATT) at 3 percent 
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Table 3.“-U*8. agricultural cxporta to France: Value by coixsodlty, calendar yeara 1956-72 


1966 


1969 


1970 


-- 1.000 dollars — 


Variable-levy comcoodltlea: Z/ I 

feed grains *!”.*•»'*»****••" 

Com ‘’***!! *.! 

GialD Borgbums 

Barley **'”*' ‘ "^ * 1 i !*,!!* 1 ! 

Oats 

Rice *[’ 

Rye grain 

Vheat grain 

Pork, fixcl. variety oeato 

tard 3/ i!!;!!!!!*. 

Dairy ptbducte 

Poultry and eggs ^ 

Live poultry » ► f • • • * 

Brollcre and fryora 

Stcvlng chlckena •••»•►*<***■ » " 
lorkeya 

Otbet fresh poultry 

‘ 

Other 

Total 

Nonvarlablc-lavy connodltlcu: 

Canned poultry !*/ 

Cotton, oxcludliiB lintcrs 

Fruits and preparations 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus I**.!*' 

Oranges and tangerines , ► • * • t • 

l.EPions and Umno 

GrapofrulCB 

Other * 

Apples 

Grapes t ***••*♦**' ' 

Other 

Dried frulte 

Raisins ' 

Prunes 

Other 

Fruit JulcoB 

Orange • ♦ . p 

Grapefruit 

Other 

Canned fruits 5/ 

Poaches «♦•«»►•>* 

Fruit cocktail 

pineapples 

Other 

Other fruits 

Vegetables and preparations 

Pulse 

Dried beans i •*■<•*•■•***’ * 
Dried peas ' 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vcgetpblaa . . . « * 

Asparagus 

Other 


5,532 

4,536 

969 

0 

29 

1,139 

0 

16,123 

26 

702 

16 

0 

6,290 

171 

105 

31 

6 

17 

10 

0 

_ui_ 


30.663 


5.716 

5,565 

151 

0 

0 

2,856 

D 

17,569 

23 

253 

1,103 

0 

2 

366 

312 

31 

7 

1 

2 

13 
729 


28.639 


L 

16,878 

11,886 

6,195 

6,126 

1,236 

3,640 

1,234 

0 

10 

2 

55 

3,732 

158 

3,539 

35 

651 

4 

782 

65 

1,070 

179 

174 

657 

68 

30 

3,2fl0 

2,637 
2,223 
434 
82 
358 
263 
75 
46 


Other vagetabics and ptoparatlons 

137 

1,506 


1,017 


295 

274 

42,116 


32,227 


30,381 


1,846 

8,979 


6;432 


854 


1,693 

9X0 

l 



5 


1 

903 


2,890 

3,805 

15,568 

656 

Variety meats, freah or frozen j,/ 


105 

Com byproducts, feed 6/ 

20 

Food for relief and charity 

: 6,91^ 

iflQ.TOS 


; 140,568 


! ^ 


3.707 

3,371 

136 

0 

0 

5,096 

0 

16,299 

20 

206 

75 

0 

5 

59S 

551 

24 

2 

9 

0 

9 

m 


0 

17,291 

10,657 

6,530 

6,218 

1,118 

3,566 

1,534 

0 

258 

8 

46 

1,829 

138 

1,639 

52 

574 

in 

370 

93 

1,684 

401 

303 

915 

65 

40 

5.266 
4,163 
3,886 

277 

82 

479 

342 

137 

83 

459 

2,677 

2.266 
114 
297 

48,643 

42,677 

41,877 

800 

5,484 

5,238 

0 

246 

682 

2 

14 
3 

663 

625 

5,253 

17.657 

365 

1,312 

15 

9j^ 


12,031 

11,857 

174 

0 

0 

4,452 

0 

15,849 

3 

196 

55 

1 

11 

624 

775 

19 

0 

5 

15 

10 
454 


33.876 


4.934 

4,667 

267 

0 

0 

5,395 

Q 

15, 2U 
2 
163 
B5 
0 
26 

1,102 

893 

5 

0 

4 

3 

197 

_50L. 


1,923 

1,837 

05 

0 

0 

4,413 

D 

3,182 

2 

190 

4I> 

2 

10 

1,103 

1,024 

11 

0 

27 

0 

46 

647 


27.420 


n,>539. 


1,951 

1,733 

bl 

15*» 

0 

4.522 

a 

4.692 

30 

223 

91 

0 

51 

636 

t68 

22 

0 

I 

L 

203 

679 

. .i5>.5.ia^ 


0 

17,286 

14,962 

7,769 

7,684 

2,232 

3,792 

1,660 

0 

to 

28 

47 

3,012 

214 

2,759 

39 

2.296 

935 

917 

444 

1,857 

552 

400 

835 

70 

28 

1,867 

1,074 

686 

388 

20 

328 

243 

85 

14 

431 

2,293 

2,005 

211 

75 

48,776 

41,048 

40,668 

300 

6,721 

5,628 

0 

893 

1,007 

2 

22 

2 

981 

1,743 

4,328 

19,022 

204 

340 

2 

9.183 
'^10.0^ 


0 

16,071 

9,535 

4,911 

4,T97 

223 

3,734 

840 

0 

13 

37 

64 

1,384 

174 

1,195 

IS 

2,430 

1,380 

818 

232 

8oa 

195 

183 

417 

13 

2 

1.415 

861 

693 

168 

36 
201 

86 

115 

37 
280 

3,644 

2,554 

29 

1,061 

45,665 

43,007 

43,004 

3 

1.703 
1,137 
399 
. 167 
955 
6 
2 
3 

944 
329 
5,372 
16, 916 
247 
2 
184 
10.832 . 
110.212- 


0 

7,611 

13,745 

6,645 

6,5B2 

3,064 

2,544 

974 

0 

4 

0 

59 

2,654 

276 

2,366 

12 

2,421 

1,287 

815 

325 

1,996 

235 

334 

1,306 

121 

23 

2,553 

1,778 

1.669 

109 

26 

259 

55 

204 

19 

471 

3,300 

2,610 

40 

6S0 

43,519 

43,468 

42.963 

S05 

945 

593 

345 

7 

1,106 

7 

7 

3 

1,089 

406 

5,957 

20.528 

2,3W 

4 

I 

10.342 


0 

3,403 
12,853 
6,395 
6.325 
1,754 
3,462 

1, 104 
5 
0 
2 
68 
2,827 
203 
1,291 
1,334 
2,237 
i,m 
679 
4Z0 
1,383 
103 
93 
1,151 
36 

11 
4,C61 

3,196 
2,841 

355 

12 
.309 

42 

267 

31 

513 

3.053 

2.537 

S8 

430 

61,511 

54,700 

54,192 

508 

25.932 

23.771 

107 

104 

829 

5 

I 

0 

823 

1,517 

6,450 

20,384 

4.321 

22 

18 

_Jll^ 


4'D9 

S6 

323 

0 

0 

2.947 

0 

7.656 
13 
25 6 
4B 
Q 
9 

694 
JIO 
13 
0 
0 
0 
171 
iOl 







0 

10,084 
13,893 
7,4v3 
7,243 
l,8Gl 
4,5^7 
935 
I 
0 
0 
138 
1.696 
175 
1.122 
593 
2,444 
1 ,245 
597 
W2 
2,136 
182 
53 
1,782 
117 
16 
3.377 
2.639 
2,192 
417 
0 
167 
6 

161 

G 

433 

7,403 

5,145 

231 

2,029 

106.802 

60,627 

60,099 

523 

4^,483 

44.181 

0 

302 

1.492 
199 

0 

0 

1.493 
1,859 
5,947 

34.WG 

4,841 

0 

0 

^5p346 


148,189 


A unrlatv neats axo subjeet to variable 

{i/ Although canned poultry, t allow, an 

%™aTlable levy on ‘'J^ich ere nonvariablo-Uvy «*»»od«tes, 1 

6/ Mainly com gluten feed {l^jich 1970’'). 

to variable levies (see Export lUghl 8 » 


ItTlis. rt"*« ' 


0 

11,63 3 
17.2J7 
B,£J2 
8,fcl2 
l.fSS 
5.321 
1.663 
3 
0 
0 

.270 

3,731 

210 

l,7ol 

1.410 

2,510 

1,287 

485 

737 

2,432 

265 

66 

I , 853 
248 

32 

4 , 5 
4.U'l 

455 

15 

240 

8 

212 

9 

331 

16.176 

II. 182 

93 

4,631 

U5,622 

71,379 

71,110 

269 

42,453 

39,051 

32* 

3.07S 

1,990 

15 

O 

O 

1.97“ 5 
653 
4.953 
54.333 
4,7*3 
8* 
13* 

yii2^ 




. coQteln snail 


Oi «>*« 


O* ®-. 



Table 4.-,U.S. «Brlcultvral exports to Heat fieriMny: Value by coimiodlty, calendar yeara 1956-72 


COETCOdlty 


l.QQO ■dollnra -- 


1964 


Variable -lev>’ co=codltlcs: 2/ : 

38,393 

18,263 

30,265 

57,401 

52,403 

37,530 

74,855 

44,593 


13,064 

13,691 

6,088 

20,181 

21,740 

25,849 

24,637 

26'lfll 

Grain sor.ghuna 

9,292 

1,805 

4,403 

9,725 

6,019 

2,317 

3,662 

5,161 


15,947 

2,767 

19,660 

21,355 

17,666 

8,101 

38.241 

12 ’297 


95 

0 

U4 

6,140 

6,976 

1,263 

6,315 

954 

Rice 

194 

162 

1,570 

5,436 

2,6U 

9,026 

10,534 

7,367 

Rye grain 

2,726 

2,653 

633 

1,024 

253 

3,090 

13,763 

5^687 

Uneat grain ....... .4... ............ 

49.779 

40 , 928 

34,881 

19,159 

10,249 

29,164 

U,619 

15^901 

ffheat flour 

221 

243 

31 

10 

34 

24 

14 

25 

Beef and veal, excl. variety cheats . 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

7 

t 

6 

Pork, excluding variety ccat® 

1,753 

950 

316 

441 

214 

430 

244 

207 

Lard'3/ ! 

9,207 

2,742 

1,580 

4,592 

1,978 

2,462 

i,62B 

2,175 

Dairy products ; 

3,922 

331 

118 

, 3,044 

308 

142 

442 

2,499 

Poultry and eggs ..i 

2,622 

2,092 

2,327 

16*768 

24,256 

38,077 

43,572 

22,417 

Live poultry : 

0 

12 

4 

14 

6 

9 

32 

40 

Broilers and fryers : 

.. — 


1,041 

6,596 

10,350 

20,592 

25,202 

7,540 

StBvlng chickens 

1,125 

1,432 

429 

2,669 

4,415 

7,407 

7,083 

5,373 

Turkeys .... 4 .......: 

— 

— - 

676 

2,026 

4,879 

6,008 

8,286 

7,042 

Other fresh poultry 

331 

49 

66 

301 

686 

709 

481 

26B 

E£&e ! 

1,166 

599 

111 

4,962 

3,920 

3 , 35 a 

2,466 

2,154 

Other 

Total 



113.354 

4.403 

72.768 

824 

72.547 

938 

108.813 

529 

92.840 

1.121 

121.073 

1.298 

158.370 

3.480 

104.357 


Jfenvaylable-levy ccwanodltiea; 

Canned poultry 4/ 

Cotton, excludlns linters 
Fruits and prcparatlona ,,,,, 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus 

Oranges and tang-erlnea 
Leiaons and lines 
Crapefrulfca 

Other 

Apples 

Crapes ..<...4., 

Otihur I 

Dried fruits 

Raisins 

Prunes 

Other 

Fruit Juices 

Oraaga 

grapefruit 

Other 

Canned fruits 5 / 

Peaches 

Fruit cocktail : 

Flnaapples 

Other 

Other fruits 

Vegetahles and preparations ; 

Pulse ; 

Dried beans 

Dr led pees 

Fresh vegetables ! 

Canned vegetables : 

Asparagus : 

Other 

Hops 

Other vegetables and prapaxatlona ; 

Hides and aklna 

Cattle hides 

Calf and kip skins 

Other ■ 

Oilseeds and products t 

Oil cake and meal 4.4.44.4,.,.,,,.,; 

Soybean 

Other i,, ,,,,,,, ,4,4,..,,,..,,,, f 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed ..,.,4.,4,.,,,,,,,, 


0 

11 

186 

1,729 

1,085 

1 , 93 a 

1,045 

1,929 

68,036 

144,024 

48,661 

25,306 

75,785 

55,382 

15,036 

35,432 

.; 20,258 

23,496 

29,450 

18,906 

18,712 

22.390 

31,125 

24,303 

.; 8,082 

5,237 

6,229 

3.395 

2,671 

2,520 

2,254 

2,571 

7,856 

4,525 

6,803 

2,796 

2,310 

2,202 

1,547 

2,362 

4,734 

1,968 

213 

374 

112 

68 

104 

146 

,! 2,765 

2,120 

5,781 

1,846 

1,722 

1.594 

879 

1,885 

.: 357 

437 

809 

576 

476 

540 

564 

331 

• : ““*• 


-*■- 

— 

.... 

4.... 




. : 199 

335 

1,393 

291 

298 

90 

444 

7 

. : 6 

29 

6 

14 

22 

21 

3 

7 

21 

346 

27 

294 

41 

207 

260 

195 

. ! 3,440 

4,363 

4,099 

2,687 

2,681 

2,330 

1,925 

2,000 

.i 1,100 

387 

352 

504 

849. 

844 

46S 

731 

.{ 1,879 

1.735 

1,600 

890 

1,490 

758 

643 

764 

,i 461 

2,261 

2,147 

1,293 

342 

728 

794 

505 

, t 3,493 

3,647 

7,886 

2,801 

4,193 

5,275 

6,123 

4,262 

.: 1,979 

1,906 

5,791 

504 

2,566 

3,460 

3,551 

2,441 

580 

707 

521 

800 

331 

525 

785 

635 


934 

5,140 

1,090 


1,034 

10,134 

4,138 


1,574 

8,870 

3,497 


1,497 

9,626 

4,237 


101 

394 

325 

530 

3,842 

5,119 

4,948 

4,713 

107 

463 

100 

146 

103 

95 

366 

397 

5,181 

5,833 

8,654 

7,947 

677 

153 

5B3 

2,319 

109 

33 

13 

431 

568 

120 

570 

1,860 

211 

122 

0 

16 

3,033 

2,795 

4,595 

3,065 

1,659 

2,660 

4,545 

1,560 

1,374 

135 

50 

1,505 

413 

1,204 

2,549 

914 

847 

1,559 

927 

1,631 

8,730 

10,597 

8,017 

9,744 

3,776 

6,382 

4,713 

7,187 

4,785 

4,069 

3,149 

2,393 

169 

146 

153 

164 

60,345 

74,007 

29,758 

57,051 

1,085 

480 

670 

4,560 

380 

76 

396 

3,127 

705 ' 

402 

274 

1,441 


29,836 

909 


36,164 

35,682 

433 


22,960 
22,958 
0 


32,462 
32,196 
149 


1,294 

6,000 

5,284 

402 

2.985 

129 

367 

9,047 

1,651 

166 

1,485 

0 

4.768 
4,408 
3B0 
912 
1,696 
7,687 
5,630 
1,861 
196 
70,661 
4,556 
3,596 
960 
36,141 
38,066 
14 


1,290 
LI, 464 
6,973 
784 
2,661 
626 
801 
8.427 
1,225 
21 
1,204 
71 
4,744 
4,425 
319 
694 
1,693 
9,412 
6,578 
2,656 
178 
64,408 
3,406 
3,254 
152 
41,369 
40,635 
731 


1,787 

19,990 

12,338 

1,466 

5,440 

744 

833 

14,630 

2,483 

131 

2,352 

317 

8,002 

7,323 

679 

1,561 

2,267 

7,521 

5,057 

2,316 

146 

69,066 

6,615 

6,033 

582 

52,572 

51,530 

1,038 


1,186 

14,660 

9,253 

1,631 

3,369 

427 

792 

16,105 

3,552 

1,113 

2,439 

200 

8,263 

7,210 

1,053 

1,733 

2,357 

4,741 

3,835 

662 

244 

78,121 
9,722 
9,166 
536 
61,24/« 
60,207 
576 


65,767 
49,745 
3,319 
12,082 
641 
7,407 
2,139 
14,042 
22 
67 
521 
2,047 
2,093 
24,234 
98 
8,761 
5,367 
8,393 
539 
1,076 
^■>355 , 


122,714 


3,780 

49,092 

23,462 

2,245 

1,633 

5 

1,123 

505 

265 

5 

342 

1,926 

520 

682 

724 

1,893 

699 

72 

922 

16,510 

8,278 

2,464 

5,QS9 

679 

8B8 

13,088 

2,383 

661 

1,722 

5 

7,103 

7,010 

93 

1,576 

2,021 

10,030 

8,964 

416 

6S0 

114,467 

16,226 

17,319 

907 

81,793 

76,033 


Vegetable oils - 

! U 

29 

2 

117 

20,021 

16,006 

61 

3 

4 

461 

153 

Cottonseed 


Jf 

5,126 

27,384 

19,633 

7,879 

7,155 

14,448 

Soybean 



23,016 

18,767 

6,560 

6,350 

10,755 

Linseed 



97 

1,169 

4 , 148 

279 

813 

497 

2,358 

Other 



0 

1 . 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 




903 

2,514 

59,946 

5,252 

645 

216 

565 

505 

308 

1,335 

■factured 

43|b07 
► 4,078 


5,599 

47,228 

6,91B 

646 

417 

3,382 

11.334 

1 €^i* /.ACl 

6,056 

7,019 

5,425 ■ 

5,004 

6,313 

Ipeah or frotan^/,., 
"ions .4 . 


50,105 

6,172 

59,311 

6,496 

63,417 

5,937 

64 ,477 
6,692 

67,091 

8,017 

feed 6 / 

1 0 


1,163 

3,703 

70 

2,252 

2,551 

1,599 

id charity 

s 19,316 

^3.751 

252.206 

10,870 

^(>.031 

33B.644 

8,266 

11.010 

212.917 

17 

2,285 

11.250 

0 

1,063 

lAilU 

346 

225 

- 16.7i& 

291 

335 

17.093 

0 

166 

15.424 

1 

365,560 

411,412 

285,464 

X VU ftHW 

305,222 

262,065 

345,905 

371,200 

232.761 

391,131 

257.076 

361,433 

435,343 


act ta variable levies bogltinlDg on July 30, 1962{ rice, on Sopt. I, 1964; and beef and dairy products, on Nov. 1, 
y, vhtle lard for Industrial usu la bound In the General Agreeoient on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) at 3 percent 



U.s, agrtcultural oxporta to Meat Germany: Value by comnodlty, calendar year 1956-72 

— ; ::::: ; ^ 1969 * mo = mi ' mil/ 


Uble-levy Docdoditlca: 2./ 


Feed grains .*•* 
Corn 

Crain Borghuma 

Barley 

Oats 


Kye 

Wheat grain 

mk, excluding variety meat 

Lard 3/ 

Dairy products ^ 

Poultry and egga | 

Live poultry 

Broilers and frycra 

Stewing chickens 


Turkeys 

Other fresh poultry 


iJotivarlable-levy cotomoditics; 

Canned poultry A/ **•♦*♦•*•« 

Cotton, excluding Itnters •• 
Fruits and proparnttons 



1,668 

1,634 

1,711 

46 

*510 


277 

393 



1,769 


977 

905 

688 

\l^ 

272 


412 

333 

396 

3 

1 


2 

3 


4 

1 


338 

300 


3 

34 


24 

68 


191 

203 


p. 512 

440 


1,224 

1,415 

, , J ^ » 

,! 2,416 

1,669 


651 

765 


,! 777 

596 


497 

516 


W6 

823 


76 

134 


693 

248 


3,215 

3,202 

■ ■ 1 a . . 

p: 2,113 

2,526 

^ 1 / 

2i391 

2,121 


,} 872 

1,571 


161 

409 


, . : ^18 

187 

662 

643 

672 


,,! 823 

768 


6,612 

12,630 

CAnncd Erul ta ^ 

21,784 

12,294 

7 ,498 

2,219 

5,862 


10,986 

7,197 

j| roi> 

1 494 

1,810 

2,682 


,.} 2,852 

2,271 


2,331 

2,053 


5,231 

- 2,460 

2,627 

452 

2,033 


2,705 

366 

444 

369 

668 

1 a? IP. 

1,165 

1,352 

6 837 

6,825 

6,891 


13,352 

9,022 


2,580 

2,693 

Vegetables and preparations o » p , p 

2,849 

2,550 

2,163 

117 

291 

624 


557 

606 


2,289 

2,069 


2,492 

1,944 

^*205 

482 

150 


. , ! 1^8 

207 

1 441 

1,028 

675 

Canned vegetables .♦♦♦♦♦tpop*** 

,p! 6,U9 

2,130 

1 300 

786 

293 


p.i 5,686 

1,839 

'inl 

'l4l 

242 

3B2 


Other vegetables and preparations J 

Hides and skins ♦»* 

Cattle hid 

Calf and kip skins 

Other 

Oilseeds and products 

Oil cake and meal * *2 

Soybean 

Other ft ..I.*! 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed ,,*««*«*•***«*••• ' 

Other I 

Vegetable oils | 

Cottonseed | 

Soybean 

Linseed * 

Other I 

Tallow y « t, 

Tobacco, utunanufactured ,,pi.« 
Variety meats, fresh or froxen p1 

Huts and praparatlonfi **p.p»p»*t»»p* 

Corn byproducts, feed 6 /.pp»* 

Food for relief and charity ,p*»ppp* 

Other 

Total 


Total West Germany 


y Although canned poultry, tallow, and variety meats are subject 
in GATT 

y Varlablo levy on po8nf-n‘>^'<‘ »oov»c1«M«'Ip'» 

i/ Mainly corn glulan had “f, mJ”). 

to variable levies (sec Export Uighllg i 


these caonot exceed the anount 


735 

17,376 

25,463 

1,830 

1,574 

183 

1,037 

352 

2 

0 

0 

256 

2,653 

1,620 

495 

543 

4,870 

3,416 

856 

593 

15,201 

4,848 

2,395 

3,663 

4,295 

904 

9,089 

2,474 

836 

1,638 

37 

423 

25 

393 

2,433 

3,722 

23,551 

8,016 

812 

14,723 

322,924 

83,581 

79,038 

9,543 

227,756 

189,112 

13,594 

25,050 

6.587 

5.396 

ll 

0 

1,180 

2,924 

97,438 

8,625 

20,028 

7,900 

1 

21.313 


of Import duties bound 


oontala small 


.juantitlpp of othor com jroJunt,. publeet 


51 


Table 5.»- U.S« agricultural exports to the Netlior lands : Value hy coimodtty, calendar years 1956-72 


Co::i::odl ty 


1958 


1964 


Variable-levy co^ntidltlca: 2/ 


l.QQO dollara - 


Feed grains 



76,773 







Coro 


41,487 

116,954 

94,107 

97,735 


e . - 

132,179 

Crain sorghucai 


22*616 

27,775 

44,354 

44,077 

58,833 

78^749 

^ 16,952 

Barley 


5,2Sl 

19,461 

24,513 

23,338 

27,795 


86,195 

Oats 


8*256 

22,180 

30*591 

U*l«7 

5,783 


29,171 

39,140 

Rice 


5,364 

7,357 

17,496 

15,505 

5|324 


5,805 

5,388 

Rya grain 


72 

532 

2,948 

3,241 

3,880 


2,120 

1,456 

tiThest grain 


2,642 

1*251 

4*036 

3,392 

2^626 

34,729 


3,284 

5,781 

Vhoat flour 


12,092 

10,599 

13,184 

13,917 


7,693 

3,418 

Seef and vaal, excl, variety meats 
Pork, excluding variety ciGar« ... 

74 

1,077 

4,934 

33 

757 

1 

4,945 

17 

126 

4.577 

14 

5,247 

34 

5il34 

22 

114 

3,707 

3 

ai ,121 

1,987 

26,627 

1,590 

Lard 3/ 

275 

222 



66 

Dairy products j 


0 

167 

62 

416 

1 

896 

2,865 

Poultry and esBS 

*44 

im 

197 

1 

1,796 

215 

208 

169 

12 

5 

Live poultry 

f iU 

371 

1 

943 

1,781 

3,312 

3,676 

5 


6,302 

5,084 

99 

28,171 

Brallera and frvere ... , 

2 

0 

B 

0 

8,215 

4,561 

Stewing chickana 


■“““ 

403 

1,233 

2,063 

4,055 

1,177 

•>X 

5 

82 

Turkeys ........... 

32 

303 

202 

342 

806 


3,119 

1,760 

Other fresh nouLtrv ..... 

""0 

22 

45 

LJOO 

70.286 

58 

145 

391 

303 

iia 

18 

1.524 

152.064 

i, 186 

1 ago 

692 

1,023 

43 

108 

.12.303 

175.664 

989 

Total 

nvarlablo-levy comaMdltles: * 

76 

9. 943 

122.495 

149 

51 

301 

95.488 

22 

31 

1.313 

147.045 

31 

21 

1.395 

125.144 

1 •UO4' 

90 

393 

7.732 

188. 7L0 

1,590 

111 

29 

_ 11.163 

216.426 


Canned poultry 4/ 

Cotton, excluding Untera i”,’ ’[]]]*! Ig 

Frulta and preparations 2 d ’707 

FroBh fruits 




0 

932 


Oranges and tangerines --r^rr 


Lemons and limes 


Grapefruits 


Other ^ 

Apples ^ 


Craper 

Otlifl r ......... . . 

i 3 

Dried fruit . ^ cot 

Ralflina 


Prune B ..... 


Other 


Fruit Juices 


Orange 


Grapefruit 


Other . 


Canned fruits i/- 

! 3^684 

Peaches 

Fruit cocktail. . 

499 

Pineapples • 


Other , 


Other fruits r 


'egatables and preparations • 

2 509 

Pulae ! 


Dried beans 

408 

Dried peaa 

174 

Prenh vegetables 

9 c ^ 


Canned vege tables , ] t 

Asparagus 

Other 

Wopfl 

Other vegetables and preparatlona i 

hides and skins , 

Cattle hides 


388 

137 

251 

199 

1,157 

3,A43 

2*040 


Calf and kip skins * . i *40 

Ocher . 

255 


Ollaeeds and products ' I m n-tf 

Oil cake and meal , 

Soybean 


4,329 


I 

27*634 

19,461 

12,705 

10,761 

7,024 

2,663 

1.074 

1,086 
0 
356 
2,132 
428 
833 
891 
1*720 
1,081 
136 
503 
2,642 
440 
491 
1.544 
367 
42 
1,930 
183 
121 
62 
33 
535 
. 312 
223 
448 
731 
11,303 
8,893 
1,911 
499 
60,973 
l.OSO 


0 

11,788 

15,334 

8,750 

5,799 

1*997 

3,010 

792 

2,833 

7 

lit 

2,210 

532 

1,046 

632 

1,222 

617 

89 

516 

3,070 

888 

675 

1,304 

203 

62 

1,719 

429 

95 
334 

0 

549 

453 

96 
364 
377 

7*676 

5,707 

1*586 

383 

35,787 

968 


Ocher ^ r , 


£i.L 

616 

Oi 1 e e eds ^ ^ ^ 


839 

352 

Soybeaiia 

^ L tt 

40,053 

33,476 

Flaxseed 


31*513 

26*415 

Other 


8,273 

7,061 

Vegetable oils 

1 / 

267 

0 

Cottonseed , 


19,870 

1*343 

Soybean 

4,098 

7,243 

397 

Linseed ir«iti.«r 


2,436 

233 

Other 

1 ilnA 

8,709 

259 

TaLlcfw4/ : 

K|DU9 

t IS A 

1,482 

454 

Tobacco* urBuanufacturad j 


14,150 

8,154 

Variety neats, fresh <fc frosan 4/ ..j 
Nuts and preparations , 


15*980 

—0 

44? 

11,567 

6,368 

Corn byproducts, feed 67 

2*94Q 

270 

Food for rellaf and chlrttv 

2 

2 

Z 

22 

Other : 

Total !. J 

uass 

150.191 

2 

16.Z06 

168. OSQ 

0 

11.211 
ino flQc 


Total Hetherlands 


0 

9,905 

11,129 

5,677 

4,994 

3,126 

1,074 

794 

317 

6 

360 

1,235 

397 

575 

263 

876 

610 

67 

199 

3,284 

1,227 

673 

1,243 

141 

57 

2,726 

1,606 

687 

919 

2 

391 

224 

167 

204 

523 

8,028 

5,571 

2,041 

416 

89,227 

8,501 

3,819 

4.682 

65,403 

48,294 

16,438 

671 

15,323 

10,395 

3,158 

680 

1,090 

U,344 

12,047 

6*806 

233 

1,069 

0 

17.000 

iTitr 


52 

32,429 

11,089 

4,244 

3,783 

1,924 

1*282 

577 

433 

0 


28 

1,683 

658 

699 

326 
1,109 

748 

34 

327 
3.974 
1,315 

886 

1.558 

215 

79 

2.390 

1,239 

297 

942 

ll 

457 

397 

60 

81 

602 

12*791 

10,951 

1,145 

695 

83,639 

7,349 

5,008 

2,341 

64,725 

55,913 

8,567 

245 

11,565 

2,370 

4,742 

2,935 

1,516 

10*945 

21,080 

6,323 

531 

470 

0 

12.781 

_194.520 


21 

22,351 

15,579 

9*066 

8,338 

4,646 

2,180 

1,510 

476 
9 


£/ rretiBLnary. — — — 

ad 'faloren, U-sr^aJd vHlla. lard for Industrial i«ta i« bound in 


243 

1,280 

410 

519 

351 

1,269 

969 

109 

191 

3.658 

1,392 

625 

980 

461 

306 

3*222 

1,192 

423 

769 

283 

584 

545 

39 

162 

1,001 

8*246 

6,180 

1,337 

729 

68,957 

6,533 

5*392 

1,141 

54,544 

45,637 

8,379 

528 

7*880 

339 

2,320 

2,385 

2,836 

8,410 

15,954 

6,541 

69 

191 

0 

16.384 

163.905 

317*969 


10 

11,916 

16,194 

8,081 

7,409 

4,279 

1,274 

1,656 

563 

3 

106 

1.295 

232 

748 

315 

1,326 

991 

106 

229 

5,014 

2,091 

1,162 

1*376 

305 

478 

5,628 

1,909 

406 

1,503 

468 

696 

617 

81 

392 

2,161 

10,171 

8.353 
464 

1.354 
87,719 
16,715 
13,323 

3,392 

66,655 

59,127 

7,370 

158 

4,349 

2*120 

389 

458 

1,382 

6,093 

16,123 

6,361 

,307 

2*475 

0 

14.102 


365,629 


33 

13,521 

16,892 

9,092 

B,664 

4,461 

3,179 

1,224 

69 

0 

159 

1,322 

611 

465 

246 

1*095 

854 

88 

153 

5,075 

2,309 

1,367 

1,128 

271 

308 

6,106 

2,911 

1*659 

1,252 

883 

976 

862 

114 

245 

1*091 

8,231 

6,558 

388 

1,265 

78,999 

14.038 
11*466 

2,572 

54*640 

48*653 

5,758 

229 

10.321 
6,253 

1.038 
783 

2,247 

8.321 
18,209 

7,020 

861 

5,153 

IIS 
17.493 
180.954 

356*616 


103 

13,533 

15,051 

7,796 

6,782 

3,117 

2,314 

1*351 

856 

a 

150 
978 
261 
450 
267 
926 
757 
55 
114 
5,185 
1,909 
1,413 
1,517 
346 
166 
4,255 
2,061 
808 
1,253 
107 
619 
560 
59 
224 
1,244 
10,609 
6,533 
693 
1*383 
120,856 
18,447 
14,844 
3,603 
86,450 
72,269 
12,730 
1,451 
15*959 
6,798 
2,475 
1,441 
5,245 
11*614 
18,603 
10,137 
617 
6,934 
158 
.258 
226.728 


rlc., oil s.pt. 1, ,964, 6.„ .„j 

tl>. Cilor.l Asremsnt on Tarift, ,v.<Io (OATT) .c 


445,154 

, on Hov. 1, 
3 percent 
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labla O.S. agrtcultural exporta to Che HatherlamlB; Valtie by cojnpodtty, calendar years 1956-72 


Coninodtty , 

1965 ; 

1966 ; 

1967 ; 

1968 • 

L 

1969 • 

1970 ; 

1971 ; 

1972 \{ 





— l.QQQ dollare -- 




arUble-lfivy comnodltlost 2/ • 

165,565 

171,879 

172,009 

134,824 

85,363 

139,581 

144,733 

142,935 

F«rd grains ^ 

105,445 

46,647 

6,044 

125,511 

37,761 

2,296 

146,997 

21,812 

1,524 

125,678 

7,614 

0 

84,106 

1,257 

0 

124,489 

131,872 

135,806 

Grain sorghums \ 

13,159 

396 

10,335 

2,472 

6,807 

225 


7,429 

2.100 

6,311 

4,891 

1,676 

7,799 

1,532 

8,712 

0 

9,143 

1,537 

4,501 

54 

1,912 

87 

3,781 

175 

51,092 

Rye grain - 

822 

26,602 

2,413 

37,915 

2,913 

30,752 

1,422 

26,120 

409 

12,663 

0 

26,584 

845 

674 

24,545 

Wheat grain \ 

1,131 

1,262 

1,338 

937 

661 

1,007 

116 

692 

Beef and veal, varlety^moats 

510 

175 

156 

91 

47 

92 

156 

89 

122 

105 

92 

58 

6 

106 

87 

1 

pock, excluding variety moats ....... 

1 

0 

23 

132 

6 


57 


17,552 

151 

111 

111 

55 

44 

52 

329 


5,233 

2,676 

1.445 

1,087 

1,176 

938 

S16 

965 

Poultry and eggs 

79 

105 

73 

57 

206 

206 

184 

211 


1,386 

1,020 

224 

145 

165 

34 

18 

32 

Broilers and fryers i 

605 

134 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2,728 

1,267 

1,054 

642 

747 

687 

274 

598 


279 

55 

20 

20 

16 

0 

1 

0 

Other fresh poultry 

156 

95 

46 

222 

42 

ll 

39 

124 


3.355 

2.470 

3.011 

2.171 

2.620 

5.474 

7.026 

12.968 


223.160 

223.954 

219.662 

175.699 

112.401 

178.068 

180.744 

213.171 


anvatUble-levy comeodltloa: : 

7,^38 5,832 3,10? 4,36a 2.704 

toVm iifiii u:?;? 2:826 s;:5J2 

Cltrua 5 a»932 8,877 9,761 4,724 13.020 

Orangea end tangerlnea 5,455 5.3B6 6,263 1,436 9,993 

Lemcna and lltaea 2,209 2,215 2,201 2,723 1,993 

cl^efruica 1,268 1,243 1.296 565 *959 

AppUr. " » l>38^> 1,026 I, WO 0 819 

Pried fruica ? l|2'^9 1-181 WOW ”7 839 

.. « 239 660 505 441 360 

fllJer . 18', 256 , 136 lOl 97 

Fruit inlcaa 953 1,136 1,850 1,722 1, 518 

toangr,,.. 723 934 1.53? i,468 1,239 

Grapefruit 85 '>8 155 Wl 114 

Other t l'*5 154 158 113 165 

Canned fruits 5/ *1 6,156 5,620 3,391 

peachea • . • ,7. * 2,134 2,136 1,035 432 1,128 

Fruit coektatl ( 1.6'*S 1,690 1,098 759 1,145 

pineapples ♦..» 1,528 1,714 1.005 817 759 

Other fruits i 379 240 312 337 727 

Vegetables and preparations i 4,200 4,485 I'aoa 

Pula { 2,964 2,150 1,689 2,108 1,696 

Dried beans «,.•«, 671 976 236 805 921 

Dried pea 2,093 1,174 1,453 1,303 775 

Fresh vegetablea 168 208 555 813 352 

Canned vegetablea 373 755 199 213 134 

Asparagus t 278 639 143 IW 48 

Other 95 116 56 59 86 

Hope 121 328 256 227 67 

Other vegetablea and proparatlona : 582 1,044 1,130 1*^5? i 

Hides and aklna 13.932 9,871 4,345 5.701 6,063 

Cattle hides 11,342 8,161 3,663 4,765 5,291 

Calf and kip akin * t 1,746 1,188 438 546 379 

Other ; t 844 522 244 390 393 

OlUeeda and product 123,221 156,496 166,508 17J.737 

Oil cake and tneal 22,566 20,369 36,462 51,826 49,433 

Soybean 19,615 24,903 35.193 46.254 44,842 

Other t 2,D53 3,466 1,269 5,572 

OUeeeda 69,575 118,939 124,386 

Soybean 81,897 107,424 110,996 

Flaxseed 3,481 8,759 8,866 6,735 5,783 

Other 4,197 2,756 4,524 3,267 1,652 

Vegetable olla 11,078 9,188 5,660 10,614 6,064 

Cuttonaeed 5,777 335 86 251 2,243 

Linseed 1, 658 8,493 4,023 8,606 1,349 

Other 2,627 360 1,546 J,743 2,439 

7anov 4/ 17,684 14,679 12,104 10,085 6,m 

Tobacco, unmanufactured •p,,,, 22,530 17,352 27,441 30,279 7 Sax 

Variety meata, fresh or froaen 4/ 11,538 10,701 8,375 7,836 ,'7x7 

Huts and preparations 895 856 5?? oa pa* 983 

Corn byproducts , feed ^ 13,949 16,954 17,041 ' n 

Food for relief and charity ,p,pp*p*t 0 184 0 2 9 ^ 

wter 12.065 la.aao u.m — '*<1^ 

btal I 470,211 493,874 492,443 467,515 398,694 

Although canned poultry, tallowT^ond variety meatVare subject to variable levies, theae cannot 
a GATE. 

y Variable levy on augar-added content, j. ^ t \ Basil 

y Kainly corn gluten feed and meal, v!iich are nonvariable -levy coneoodltloa, bu y 
0 variable levies (see "Export Highlights, March 1970"). 


4 

2,582 

18,288 

11,603 

11,548 

7.501 
2,783 
1,2U 

48 
131 

49 
75 

821 

355 

359 

107 

2,544 

2.163 
159 
222 

2,758 

739 

965 

620 

434 

362 

5,339 

2,124 

1.164 
960 
746 

88 

31 

57 

78 

2,303 

3,281 

2,680 

242 

359 

220,373 

50,966 

49,180 

1,786 

160,576 

156,299 

2.776 

1.501 
8,831 
3,049 

100 

2,265 

3,417 

17,324 

19,428 

9,131 

2.701 

27,714 

I 

18.33J_ 


344.504 


13 
5,791 

15,700 

3,932 

8,830 

5,35a 

3,160 

312 

0 

14 
48 
40 

1,000 

515 

422 

63 

2,790 

2,204 

361 

225 

2p7U 

840 

442 

937 

492 

267 

4,709 

1,937 

1,246 

691 

772 

76 

U 

65 

256 

1,668 

2,720 

2,399 

112 

209 

276,216 

63,077 

60,792 

2,285 

198,668 

194,185 

173 

4,310 

14,471 

5,269 

102 

135 

8,965 

16,564 

29,759 

8,879 

3,142 

24,455 

141 

13,101 

401.190 


12 

4,749 

18,300 

10,030 

9,805 

5,106 

3,123 

1,566 

iO 

101 

107 

67 

1,318 

643 

525 

ISO 

3,282 

2,690 

379 

213 

3,129 

618 

314 

1,019 

1,178 

491 

6,911 

3,036 

1.669 

1,367 

772 

70 
15 
55 

1,248 

1,785 

5,412 

4,519 

656 

237 

338,697 

47,607 

40,953 

6,854 

279,005 

259,350 

10,174 

9,481 

11,885 

1.512 

71 
2,323 
7,979 

10,475 

29,997 

8,344 

4,865 

43,059 

174 

17.667 

488.652 


522,572 581,934 701,823 

exceed the amount of import duties bound 


<iuantltlea of other corn product*, aubject 



.igricultural exports to Belgltra-Luxemboiirg: Vnlue by conrnodlty, cnlondar 


yenrs 1956-72 


"" ^ clol lara ■ 




v^il, ex-L. variety tisata 

’/iriejjr cajts 

L.T'i i,," 

•SJgi 

il«rs i-.i fryers 

i-hlcV. :;r;-3 


I ?3S v;j evy c i r t f es : 

p:.ii;r>- i/ 

Hrjtera 

rruit.i £,:i prepirat I c .-* 3 

Frn?h fruit a 

1 1 rii3 I 

Ora-ifn a*.: tao^Krines 

IcTxnj iL-i lln«3 

Crapefr-lts 

ozh-is ; 

'''FPI<23 


C'ther 

nrtsJ fr-it3 
K^ilairts 
rfunea ..... 

t^^hcr 

Ft’Jit j'jlccs . 


Grapefruit 

C:hex 

<-‘£5r,neJ fttilcs 5/ 

Fruic cocktail , 
Plr.aapplej 


Ocher fruits 

^egtsUhUa c-J preparat Ions'.’.’.’!! '' 

Plil.T« 

lirlc;! boar a 
Driurf peas 

jresr. “.cgetdbies ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!" 

Carr.sc! vcictablos ..,...,.!!!** *' 

j^iparagus ; 

□ tber ; 

iJtjpa ...-♦,.,.,!!!!!’ 

Cattle bides !!!!!!!!!!!’*”.■ 

Calf Qivd kip skins ..,.!* ! 

Other ;** ; 

Ollscsis and pre ducts .. 


49, KO 

38,879 

45,973 

15,510 

20,599 

12,089 

12,191 

6,538 

13,215 

15,626 

6,967 

16,779 

5,813 

4,775 

3.890 

2,060 

1,715 

846 

1,678 

908 

532 

29,245 

11,580 

5,339 

31 

31 

92 

15 

6 

26 

33 

4 

14 

82 

55 

6 

6S4 

570 

459 

155 

164 

Z50 

0 

8 

30 

0 


22 

18 

39 

21 

0 


5 

6 

0 

9 

131 

117 

163 

2.782 

1.524 

143 



55.436 

12 


41,912 

12,401 

14,213 

6,793 

6,813 

6,693 

-6,094 


4,612 


1,032 

...: 348 

4SD 

69 

292 

0 

0 

as.: 31 

427 

..sJ 1,754 

1,869 

521 

406 

913 

1,024 

320 

439 

...! 356 

578 

101 

271 

100 

222 

75 

85 

3,489 

4,942 

*•: 715 

850 

875 

1,078 

«■: 1,285 

1,602 

614 

1,212 

9 

11 

1,863 

1,688 

197 

64 

40 

29 

157 

35 

*: 39 

2 

- 539 

599 

- 310 

280 


234 

0 

46 

157 

26 

77 

0 

41 

1,245 

1,300 

1,181 

310 

402 

325 

813 

781 

766 

122 

117 

90 

452 

396 

395 

197 

155 

161 

173 

126 

78 

82 

115 

156 

5,563 

5,186 

6,382 

1,433 

1,581 

1,412 

1,903 

1,448 

2,011 

1,624 

1,177 

1,940 

923 

694 

983 

17 

51 

69 

1.834 

3,502 

2,703 

341 

1,430 

494 

134 

1.022 

312 

207 

408 

182 

175 

86 

8 


on caxe and oeai *'** 

19,270 

14,370 

9.339 

26 

39 

45 

56 

0 

30 

3D;,bean ”** 

1,642 

952 

1,391 

1,333 

58 

1,663 

3,346 

19,428 

3,327 

2,853 

16,165 

22,847 

23,274 

117 

39,000 

Oilseeds ••a,. 

690 

S95 

766 

2,891 

3,516 

3,515 

6, 440 

7,580 

12, '776 

Soybeans *“* 

1 5,143 

9.226 

7,321 

455 

274 

1 


7,330 

12,242 

Flaxseed ••aa... 

6,742 

<i,786 


10,346 

14,091 

12,095 


50 

534 

Other ...a 

Vesetebu oils .,!! 

8.334 

67 

2,390 

50 

0 

62 

7,889 

2,211 

11,822 

2,223 

10,278 

1,701 

13)488 

2 735 

15,494 

13,293 

25,041 

22,083 

Cot tens eed 

2,485 

3,753 

355 

248 

46 

116 


1,995 

1,305 

Soybean. 

357 

1,014 


227 

2.210 

574 

136 

206 

1,653 

LlnsceJ 

2 

1.637 


74 

1,907 

425 


200 

1,183 

Other 

1,860 

266 

263 

0 

3 

117 

0 

3 

51 

1 

312 

189 

0 

Tclacco, urjsanufflctured . 

3,958 

839 

2 ,012 

161 

1,253 

149 

0 

186 

0 

149 

0 

130 

0 

Nuts and prep ar« lens . 

8,671 

0 

8,413 

0 

6,613 

314 

2,912 

10.362 

2,245 

9,220 

733 

8,319 

890 

148 

1,132 

482 

2,749 

Corn b>Tjrcducca, feed 6/ **'*♦••• 

752 

209 

55 

359 

195 

384 

9,743 

567 

9,337 

9,671 

Food for relief and rhlrUy'!! 

Total ,!!!! 

5C4l Balgivcj-LujiBmbour* ‘ 

9 

94 

S.Snt) 

. 78.866 

0 

150 

5.7B1 

89.408 

0 

0 

4.266 

48.850 

95 

215 

2 

^3?477 

215 

31 

4 

3.893 
_ 80.734 

37 

3 

30 

4.868 

61.447 

64 

39 

0 

4.176 
__ 61.462 

536 

154 

262 

0 

4.741 

1,347 

117 

184 

1 

3sl89 


-PrellBlnary. 

m. «« -Mwt « v„,.M 


oi «hu. l«d foe "" ““ 


is b»sM to the cenersl Aersesisat on T.tl«, and i„d, (CATrJ at 3 percaot 
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Table 6.— U.S, aEiriciilturnl exports to Dolgluai-LuxmbQurg: Valoo by ci 


oiciodlty, calendar years 1956-72 


— l.QOQ dollars — 


Varlablc=-levy cocmoditlca: 2/ > 

72,768 

87,309 

50,58A 

31,66A 

32,755 

50,527 

39,607 

Al,333 

29,397 

22,685 

22,685 


A2,290 

50,606 

30,666 

24,112 


8,199 

7i8S9 

0 


27,172 

33,262 

18 ,5A2 



0 

A 0A7 

0 

Grain sorghums • ^ 

1,819 

1,526 

579 

44 


2,721 

0 

0 


1.A87 

1,915 

797 



3il60 

2,650 

1,393 


l.a07 

1,5A6 

3,024 


0 

0 

0 

0 


75 

133 

85 



5.319 

9,183 

B,113 


6,5 AO 

10,316 

9,577 



2 

1 

2 

Wheat grain 

20 

25 

lA 



42 

69 

100 

Wheat flour 

Beef and veal, excl, variety meats ... 

107 

236 

21 

32 

56 

126 

77 

32 

12 

36 

275 

lA 

293 

3A 

140 

Pork, excl. variety meats 

22 

252 

148 

30 

61 

18 

28 

76 

592 


2,370 

29 

28 

62 

403 

777 

356 

339 


507 

811 

535 

751 

115 

211 

96 

54 

Poultry and eggs 

189 

19A 

124 

292 

13 

12 

27 

39 


6 

21 

22 

26 


D 

2 

0 

Dvollera and fryers 

5 

20 

0 

14 

237 

495 

195 

156 


IA3 

166 

109 

240 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

8 

11 

7 

38 

59 

36 

90 

Other fresh poultry 

23A 

358 

8 A. 890 

A02 

A42 

100.916 

169 

480 

64.657 

172 

423 

46.021 

244 

A2.99'3 

903 

61.071 

1007 

5 A. 982 . 

35.202. 


Honvarlablo-levy cotumoditlca; : 

Canned poultry A/ 

Cotton> excluding llntors J 

Fruits and preparations '• 

Fresh fruits ' 

Citrus * 

Oranges and tangerines 
Lemons and limes 

Grapefruits « . , . « r • • ♦ • . • : 

Other 5 

Apples I 

Grapes 

Other ' 

Dried fruits 

RalBlns 

Prunes 

Other 

Fruit juices 

Orange ..f 

Grapefruit * 

Other 

Canned fruits 

Peaches 

Fruit cocktail 

Pineapples 

Other 

Other fruits 

Vegetables and preparations s 

Pulse i 

Dried beans 

Dried peas ‘ 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables 

Asparagus 

Other 5 

Hops 

Other vegetables and preparations 

Didos and skins 

Cattle hides * 

Calf and kip skins 

Other 

Oilseeds and products 
Oil cake and meal 

Soybean 

Other ' 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed ‘ 

Other 

Vegetable oils 

Cottonseed * 

Soybean ‘ 

Linseed 

Other * 

Tallow 

Tobacco, unmzinu factored ..........i.*: 

Variety meats, fresh or frozen A/ ...: 

Huts and preparations ' 

Com byproducts, feed 6/ 

Food for relief and charity ...... ..4 : 

Other 

Total 


Total Belglutt-Luxcmbourg 16A,827 


6,050 

4,074 

4,795 

13,570 

13,561 

0,893 

5,116 

5,612 

2,577 

4,786 

5,520 

2,526 

3,3U 

3,945 

981 

1,116 

1,156 

1,329 

359 

419 

216 


A/ Although canned poultry, tallow, and variety meats are s j 

1o*"gatt. 

5/ Variable levy on sugar-added content, .,,,1 aMe-lew coflsnoditiea; but may 

If Mainly com gluten feed and meal, which are nonvarlable-Uvy cixmao 
to variable levies (see "Export Highlights, March 1970 )• 


v.rlebl. Uvl«. 

but ~y cent.,. .«aU .( o^b.r cor. product.. .uM.ct 


55 


Co^odlty 


■,grlc.l.„rnl e.n.»rf to Uajy: Voluo by tot^dUy, colondar yo.ta ,956-72 


1959 


Variable-levy coaxodities; 2/ 

Feed grains “ 


4,350 


— 

XiO-OQ dollnra 




Corn 

••• 5,489 

2,459 

7,630 





Oralti sorghums 

Barley .......... 

5,489 

0 

0 

4,350 

0 

0 

107 

5 

2,347 

0 

3 

5^595 

23 

1,527 

485 

53 

815 

684 

8,512 

7,197 

34 

41,212 

30.737 

99 

8,037 

1.539 

64,204 

58,020 

58 

4,324 

1,802 

47 

Rico 

Rye grain 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1,861 

360 

1,261 

0 

irheat grain 

a . : 0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

6 

Wheat flour 

a*. 8,566 

23,909 

655 

1,031 


0 

0 


Beef and veal, excl, variety neats 
Fork, excl, variety DCAts .. 

Lard 3/ 

•»: 2,101 

0 

..r 0 

1,959 

0 

3 

6,136 

0 

1 

1 

3i848 

0 

1 

3 

1.954 

0 

85, 697 
1,698 

0 

1*749 

1,792 

0 

7,971 

1,112 

Dairy products ,,,, ' 

19 

1 

0 

t 

1 

17 

8 

32 

Poultry end eggs .... ***' 

•: 18,254 

9.767 

1,754 

3.201 

i 

1 

0 

0 

Live poultry . ^ 

• : 24 

8 

94 

224 

2 226 

1 , 147 

2,302 

8,550 

Broilers and fryers * 

8 

4 

27 

64 

2 

f o 

1,193 

918 

2,230 

Stewing chickens ... 

a ! 0 

0 

4 

/y 

320 

434 

907 

Turkeys **'* 

• : 0 

0 

3 

Q 

1 

43 

36 


Other fresh poultry . 

Eggs 

Other ' * ’* 

Total 

onvariabl e-levy coocaodities: 

Canni>f! n^niil a-.... A / 

0 

•: 0 

16 

495 

34.951 

0 

0 

4 

441 

30.441 

5 

0 

55 

1.313 

12,416 

0 

0 

156 

784 

16,775 

1 

0 

0 

320 

1.022 

24.069 

0 

156 

0 

674 

658 

98.922 

0 

228 

0 

220 

1,448 

49.444 

CM 

0 

616 

23 
662 
1.820 
.. 86.176 


196/i 


Cotton, excluding I inters 

Prulta end preparations 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus 

Oranges and tangerine^,*!!! * " 

tenons and Uecs 

Grapefruits ,,,.,.,,1** 

Ocher *» *. . * ' ’ * 

Apples I ”*’*'*"* ' 

Crapes .'!!,*.! 

Other 

Dried fruits !.'.'!!**! 

Raisins 

Prunes o],'*'**”*'*‘”'* 

Ocher * 

Fruit juices 

Orange 

Grapefruit 

Other i I ^ ‘ ‘ ’ 

Canned fruits 5/ )*'[,**’’ 

Peaches .7,. 

Prulc cocktail .//./,*//, 

Pineapples 

Other y,m'y, 

Other fruits 

Vegecablea and proper at 101!^. '.*.*! 

Pulse ; 

Dried beans ! 

Dried peas 

Fresh vegetables .«.!!,’*“ ! 

Canned vegetable !.* ,*!,*!** ! 

Asparagus 

Other 

Hops 

Cattle hides | ! 

Calf and kip skins ...o. *** 

Other »«».•, 9 ,,,, ,,,,, 

Oilseeds and product8*|[*) j 

Oil cake and naal ,,,, 

Soybean 

Other 

Oilseeds I ’****””*' ’ 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed ***** 

Other ..*,,,,,”*1'”****”*'**** 

Vegetable oils * !.*,*!, **,’* * * ! 

Cottonseed 

Soybean .,«.,,,!*******’ ‘ ******' \* 
Linseed .... 

Other 

Tallov 4/ * * 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ,*)!!**** ! 

Kuu tod preparations ‘'i 

corn byproducts, feed 6/ ! 

o?h"er «nd chirity 

Total .I!**!*"* r 



Total Italy * 


0 

•: 55,952 

•J *78 

0 

•! 0 

0 

- 0 

.i 0 

5 0 

0 

■ 0 

’ 270 

i 0 

f 265 

J 5 

♦ 12 

' 3 

J 6 

3 

f 183 

7 
52 
122 
2 

13 

1 , 0*6 

72* 

602 

122 

10 

8 

5 

3 

0 

30* 

906 
*53 
320 
133 
13.043 
2,203 
2,174 
29 
75 
0 
0 
75 
10,765 
2»676 
7. 60* 

75 

210 

20,963 

4,922 

0 

22 

5 

25,283 
- 2.764 
-125.38* 


1 

98,059 
592 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

387 

0 

379 

6 

39 

19 

7 

13 

165 

10 

55 

93 

7 

I 

383 

182 

136 

*6 

12 

7 

1 

6 

5 

177 

1,872 

903 

*88 

481 

26,730 

2,99* 

2,99* 

0 

1,536 

85 

1.034 

417 

22.200 

0 

21,856 

9 

333 

19,222 

4,548 

0 

'0 

40 

29,033 
- 2.995 
183.475 


0 

59,074 
506 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

243 

0 

221 

22 

34 

6 

XI 

17 

228 

14 

107 

104 

3 

409 

117 

0 

117 

0 

13 

2 

11 

22 

257 

1,982 

830 

673 

479 
15,797 
4,481 
4,481 

0 

2,162 

1,671 

480 
11 

9,154 

0 

8,509 

0 

6*5 

21,135 

5,809 

3 

2 

201 

21,637 

1^9.137 


160,335 


0 

32,056 

943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

536 

0 

518 

18 

95 

37 

25 

33 

308 

17 

63 

192 

16 

4 

379 

89 

10 

79 

0 

29 

3 

26 

3 

258 

1*409 

432 

741 

236 

15,248 

5.039 

5.039 
0 

3,741 

3*340 

391 

10 

6,468 

I 

5.854 

6 

607 

21,702 

8,251 

0 

0 

359 
14,748 
4bB53 
99.9*8 


213,916 


0 

76,652 
1,480 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1,152 

0 

1,131 

21 

75 

32 

25 

18 

246 

30 

103 

103 

10 

5 

395 

96 

58 

36 

2 

16 

6 

10 

22 

259 

2,241 

1,114 

655 

472 

14.450 

2,685 

2,584 

101 

10,274 

9,684 

553 

37 

1,491 

1 

1,022 

1 

467 
16,637 
4,245 
9 
0 
420 
12,462 
^4,090 
135.071 


141.553 


116,723 


159,140 


i/ Frellminary , ' 

19*64, poultry, and pork vere subject to variable l«vi k 

, “ - ■'“‘r 30. WM, M«. CO 


4 

65.470 
1,651 
14 
4 
0 
0 
4 

4 

0 

6 

1,051 

3 

976 

72 

87 

24 

29 

34 

467 

64 

214 

163 

26 

32 

554 

54 

17 

37 

20 

4 

16 

0 

479 

2,981 

1,470 

895 

616 

21,223 

471 

471 

0 

20,255 

20,027 

82 

146 

497 

5 

> 4 
10 
478 
14,383 
8,455 
116 
7 

616 
17,028 
-4.453 
136.943 

235,865 


20 

39,895 

2,766 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

1,848 

0 

1,699 

149 

141 

36 

44 

61 

705 

154 

243 

277 

31 

70 


1,983 

255 

624 

904 

32,075 

491 

489 

2 

30,845 

30,777 

0 

68 

739 

89 

8 

21 

621 

13.602 

12,634 

19 

7 

579 
14,066 
_ 6.800 
126.228 

175,672 


,582 

3.787 

1,655 

312 

1,917 

143 

142 

1,479 

4 

170 

438 

139 

110 

1,228 

6 

34 

64 

89 

12 

28 

28 

22 

36 

61 

19 

38 

66 

107 

an-) 

540 

1,331 


2,521 
577 
826 
1,118 
40, 955 

12.043 

12.043 
0 

26,286 

28,052 

0 

236 

624 

18 

4 

16 

586 

10,604 

8,392 

57 

12 

1,085 

9,681 

6.492 

12Q.918 

207,094 


4,891 

2,756 

841 

1,294 

39,169 

5*466 

5,486 

0 

32,654 

31,974 

0 

680 

1,029 

106 

253 

0 

668 

12,212 

5,778 

387 

58 

741 

5,966 

4.653 

137.063 

220,653 


ad valorea, u ^ j ^®'^l®^l®‘'lEVy coowodity, while inr,) r j j 

lard ia for food use. ^ industrial 


U.. t. bound i„ tk. oo„.t,l 


and beof and dairy produOtO) 


on Nov, 1, 


on Tariff, .nd Troda (OATT) at 3 parcant 
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T<iblo 7.-»U.B. liflrlcwltiirnl oxporta to Itnly: VnLuo by coinraodlty, calendar years 1956-72 


Cormodlty 


1965 


-- 1*000 dollars — 


1972 ly 


Variable-levy ccminjodltloa: 2/ ( 

145,645 

106,632 

83,492 

93,429 

66,280 

62,008 

79.483 

141, 9B$ 


133,155 

90,612 

68 , 184 

89,925 

66,238 

58,185 

66,150 

139,660 


389 

165 

127 

15S 

42 

102 

Ufl 

13,214 

1,807 


9,516 

12,744 

14,541 

3,346 

0 

2,639 

1,082 

522 


2,585 

3,111 

640 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oats 

2 

3 

223 

6 

13 


17 



0 

0 

0 

0 

14*632 

0 

12,755 

10,497 




2,662 

12,102 

9,214 

9,958 

3,562 


5 

26 

21 

20 

40 

24 



Beef and veal, flxcl. vnrloty moats ,, 

67 

1 

45 

0 

102 

3 

93 

V 

114 

20 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/.A 

V 

■^7 


854 

375 

32 

12 

29 

2,545 

68 

2,314 

■J # 


3,738 

3,003 

3,590 

2,574 

1,887 



947 

851 

962 

1,078 

577 

711 

1 

651 


flu-nl 1 nrn niltl f rVerH ■**..... ...44 .. 

173 

100 

2 67 

27 

0 

73 

a) 1 
0 


33 

SO 

0 

0 

0 

1,123 

0 

TIL'S 

1 1 97 


1,490 

1,437 

1,698 

721 

466 

<1 

4 


62 

0 

70 

39 

83B 

1.221 

B3.017 


J 



1,033 

2.331 

11 5. 106 

565 

1.569 

123.755 

593 

844 

97. 521 

709 

842 

111.609 

709 

503 

75.122 

825 

796 

92.694 

D y / 

642 

148.849 


Honvflriflblo-Uvy cwmadiclofl: ! 

Carnfid poultry ^ 

Cotton* excluding llntors 

Fruits and prcparotlooB i 

Frcpli fruits 

Citrus 

Ornnges and tflagcrlTioa r<.> 

l.GPiona and limes .«i 

flrnpofrulta 

Other r .t 

Apples 

Gropes 

Other ! 

Dried fruits « 4 4 * « • • 4 * 4 4 4 

Raisins 4 t 4 4 4 4 . 4 * 4 44 4 4 4 .4 « « 

Prunes , 4444444 >>>P 444444 - 4 .> 4444 >f 

Other 

Fruit Juices 44444444 *r 444 t 44 i: 

Orange 4444444414. 44444»»444>44: 

Grapefruit 

ocher 4 4 4 i 4 fi 

Canned frxilta 5 /* 4 * > 

PCaChOfl 

Fruit CGCktail 444444 P 44*444444 44 : 

Plnoapples •if 

Other 1 

Other fruits .••I 444444 «tl 4 « 44 »» 444 > 

Vegetables and preparations » 

Pulse ,,,4I4444l44f4f4444I444t 

Dried beans 

Dried peas 

Fresh vegetables ,,,444444441 

Canned vegetabloe 

Asparagus 1 

Other ' 

Hops I i 

Ocher vegetables and preparations 4I 
hides and skins ,,444444i4,4444i<*4444 

Cattle hides 

Calf and kip skins ! 

Ocher • > 

Ollseods and produces t i*. • • 44 • 4 • • • t 

Oil caka and meal 

Soybean 4.44444414444441441444114c 

Ocher ,, 4 4 .4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 $ 

oilseeds 444411444444 l 4 « 44411«444 Iff 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 4 4 4 4 4 ... 4 4 4 4 

Other 4 .. 4 4 . 4 4 « 4 4 ; 

Vegetable oils : 

Cottonseed .414444.44444444444441c 

Soybean » . . : 

Linseed ,,,44444.4444444441 

Ocher : 

Tellov A/ i 

Tobacco, unnanufaetured 4} 

Variety meats, fresh or irozon 4 / 44.} 
Huts and preparations 44'. 4 1*. ..4 4 4 4 4 ,3 
Com byproducts, feed 6/ 44444.44444.: 
Food for relief and charity . 4.4 .4 4 1 . 1 
Other ..•,....,.,,4«tt4..4..444.4t44«s. 

Total 

■ j* 

Total Italy . 4 . 4 44 44 4 4 44. 4 • 4 44 .. 4 4 44 • 4 43 


5 

ia,750 

3,601 

ft 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2^651 

Ui 

2*514 

123 

142 

13 

59 

70 

791 

55 

296 

392 

4fi 

X3 

1,353 

670 

290 

380 

45 
87 
26 
61 
21 

330 

4,351 

2,725 

1*183 

443 

54,775 

11,540 

11,502 

3B 

43,043 

42,899 

0 

U4 

192 

0 

1 

9 

182 

9,505 

5,157 

46 
SO 

1,085 

4,5L9 

8.825 


112.022 

267,328 


3 

2 

8 

20,466 

33,233 

22,443 

3,020 

3,004 

2.990 

8 

22 

50 

4 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

so 

2,080 

2*275 

2,039 

30 

B 

0 

1,940 

2,260 

2,006 

ILO 

7 

33 

164 

139 

161 

18 

8 

18 

67 

71 

79 

79 

60 

64 

759 

557 

683 

118 

64 

36 

276 

214 

226 

276 

230 

340 

89 

49 

79 

9 

11 

57 

2,370 

1,016 

1,909 

1,760 

618 

1,379 

1,192 

306 

804 

568 

312 

575 

6 

27 

51 

84 

56 

63 

29 

19 

36 

55 

37 

47 

36 

34 

14 

484 

261 

382 

4*175 

3,722 

4,596 

2,466 

1,584 

2,486 

1,212 

1,192 

1,072 

497 

946 

1,038 

59,722 

64*194 

69.181 

18.667 

12,648 

19,756 

18,829 

12*639 

19,676 

38 

9 

BD 

40,620 

51,083 

48,926 

40,365 

50,893 

48,751 

0 

0 

0 

255 

190 

195 

235 

463 

499 

2 

2 

2 

1 

21 

14 

Q 

12 

S6 

232 

428 

397 

11,993 

7,365 

5,520 

2,116 

5,565 

4,210 

53 

15 

0 


34 

748 

4,m 


37 

1,075 

1,271 

128.797 


45 
263 
265 
7.852 


119.262 


2 

6,500 

3,891 

49 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

2,451 

69 

2,339 

43 

274 

38 

168 

6S 

979 

561 

197 

160 

41 

13B 

1,905 

1,479 

920 

559 

62 

59 

10 

69 

37 

268 

6,136 

4,800 

596 

742 

73,767 

20,346 

20,201 

145 

52,640 

52,613 

0 

27 

781 

5 

17 

a 

751 

3,409 

17,256 

0 

362 

221 

462 

8.513 


122.424,^ 


0 

5,097 

3,797 

198 

120 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

78 

2,575 

29 

2,294 

252 

S45 

42 

412 

91 

446 

44 

188 

187 

27 

33 

2,567 

1,951 

973 

97a 

156 

3fi 

9 

29 
54 
3BS 
4,852 
3,624 
466 
742 
89,278 
27,650 
27,506 
364 
60, 743 
60,717 
0 

26 

6B5 

2 

12 

19 

652 

7,145 

2,A6l 

L 

377 

70 

451 

8.828 

124.964 


0 

14,923 

4,493 

474 

3B5 

4 

4 

367 

10 

0 

0 

89. 

2,892 

2 

2,863 
22 
771 
27 
675 
69 
324 
76 
32 
187 
29 
34 
2,392 
1,766 
1,027 
739 
189 
51 
8 
43 
51 
335 
5.836 
1,117 
1,141 
3,578 
113,473 
26,984 
26,563 
421 
BS,761 
62 ,069 
0 

3,692 

728 

2 

7 

22 

697 

5,146 

17,895 

9 

814 

37 

67 

■ 

173.S86_ 


0 

19,912 

5,406 

409 

357 

0 

0 

357 

0 

0 

0 

52 

4,211 

0 

4,202 

9 

453 

19 

400 

34 

297 

29 

96 

131 

41 

36 

3,776 

2,965 

2,303 

662 

214 

211 

0 

211 

38 

348 

7,638 

3,075 

306 

4,257 

109,857 

33,761 

33,602 

159 

75,598 

64,411 

0 

11,187 

496 

1 

10 
0 

487 

7,139 

23,561 

8 

2,440 

265 

25 

9.791- 


Ji.g8iP39.., 


241,929 


226,318 


230,871 


205,441 


200,086 


266,280 


338,688 


4/ Although canned poultry, callow, and variety neocs ar® subject to 
In^GATT. 

5/ Variable levy on sugar-added content, . ...■._^* 1 ,^*^ nav 

6/ Mainly corn gluten feed and moal, which are nenvarlaWa-lcvy cenaodltloo, bwC way 
tu“vatlablo levies (see "txpbrt highlight a, March 1970”). 


v.rl.bl. levl... Ch... camo. exed Cho amomt of I»port dutlM bound 


concoln small quantities ole other com products, subject 



a - u ,., H . rope.n «„ VU ..« 

Coitnodlty 


1956 


Feed grains J 



Corn 


Crain sorghim!! 


Bariev 


Oat S T I r f 


Rice 


Rye grain 

33 

Wheat grain 


Vheat flour 


Beef and vsal, end, variety meats 
Ibrk, excluding variety ccata. . i 

69 

11 

TQtd 3 / 


Dairy products .... ^ 

22,371 

Poultry and egtra 

2,378 

Live poultry 

2 t 

Broilers and frvers 

■0 

Stewing chickens ....... 


Turkeys ......... ' 


Other fresh poultry ..... 

0 


<Jther 

Total 


15 

11.422 

t94.L6B 


248 

495 


liflnviiriable**levy cozcadltles: 

Canned Poultry 4/. ^ ^ 

Cotton, excluding LLneere 79 , 

Fruits and preparations *’'*! ’n?-) 

Fresh fruits i;. 31 ,{i?2 

Citrus 

Oranges and tangerines ] 

lessons and lines / 

Grapefruits 


Other 

■Apples ** 

Crapiea 

Other .•..,,.,,,,]***[*’**’**** 
Dried fruits .,..,,*,„**"***’**** 

Falslns * I ►. ! *1.**!. , * 

Prunes 

ocher 

Fruit Juices | | | ' 

Orange 

Grapefruit * 

Other **.♦..,,,,, .,!**]**'**''** 

Canned fruits^/ | ^ ' 

Pcachee 

Fruit cocktail ’[.'.‘y “ ** 

Pineapples * 

Other 

Other fruits ,i'**** 

Vegetables and preparations 

Pulse ^ 

Dried beans • * . . ► , , ! ! * i ^ ,* | ^ * * * * ! 
Dried peas '***’*'’*'* j 

Freeh vege teblcT ’ ! 

Canned vegetables i i i * [ * " ! 

Asparagus [ 

Other ! 

Hops 

Cattle hides ; 

Calf and kip sklna '!**“’'* f 

Other 

Oilseeds and products 


5,B34 

2,S5B 

1*724 

469 

665 


1*390 

605 

781 

12,365 

5,735 

5.962 

668 

2,621 

2,205 

16 

398 

10,198 

5.690 

1*606 

170 

2.532 

54 

5,336 

4.24L 

2,642 

1,599 

26 

278 

128 

150 

517 

324 

3.516 

1,838 

504 

1,174 


oti cake and rkeal 

Soybean ■ 6, •978 

Other 

oilseeds 4,516 


Flnxgeed . **■'’ 

Other 

i 12,820 

s 0 

Vegetable oils 

* 0 

Cottonseed '* 

Soybean '* 


Linseed ---.a. 

Other ...... 

35 

1,324 

232 

1,707 

Tallow 5/ : 

Tobacco, unaanufaccured ... '*! 

Variety meata* fteah or frorenV*" ‘ 
Luts and preparations ... 


Corn by prod tic tSj feed gy '*•; 

243 

Food for relief and charitv . , 

Other 

Total ' 

325 

23,125 


85,164 

76,287 

2,263 

6,04B 

366 
25 

1,104 

53,174 

2,822 

73 

IL 

23,234 

367 
34 

0 

I 

0 

33 

_l 1.776 
- 177.784 


8 

148,781 

15,176 

3,640 

1,171 

339 

600 

232 


To.t^l EC Applicants 


^92.450 

486,618 


1.660 
77 
712 
6,863 
3,596 
2,879 
408 
3.046 
2,761 
16 
269 
1,572 
469 
323 
120 
662 
35 
7.491 
6,117 
4.603 
1.309 
2? 
244 
97 
147 
703 
395 
5,453 
2,973 
941 
1.539 
34,655 
3.361 
1,875 
1.466 
26.396 
23.608 
2,782 
6 

4,898 

603 

no 

3.670 

515 

458 

144,969 

180 

D 

126 
375.462 
553,246 


1958 


111,438 

72,419 

23,721 

13,289 

2,009 

1,210 

49 

41.784 

3,978 

20 

8 

20,339 

16 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

3^61 

164.461 


5 

65,556 

24,847 

3,555 

932 

37 

672 

23 


1961 


1,642 
511 
470 
10,747 
2,606 
7,740 
401 
2,202 
1,661 
19 
522 
8,267 
4,212 
1,934 
451 
1,670 
76 
4,834 
3,432 
6 

3,426 

l 

229 

112 

117 

731 

441 

2.499 

1.114 

253 

1,130 

17,395 

1,40? 

1,216 

191 

14,707 

14,51? 

189 

1 

l.,281 

1 

19 

484 

777 

464 

143,143 

1,426 

69 

0 

90 

- 20.740 
-^61^070 

465,531 


1 .000 dol lara 


154,910 

106,504 

30.684 

16,567 

1,155 

2,392 

106 

33,379 

2,135 

69 

7 

27,532 

6,737 

1.262 

0 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1,248 

4.449 

232.978 


53 

14,475 

24,419 

7.225 

1,872 

496 

835 

541 




3.121 
904 
1,328 
6,605 
3,230 
3,161 
214 
1,994 
1,077 
391 
526 
8,500 
4,582 
1,462 
536 
1,900 
95 

15,582 

13,508 

9,253 

4,255 

0 

762 

422 

340 

733 

579 

2,111 

427 

115 

1.569 

31.972 

5,991 

634 

5.357 

24,185 

22,917 

1.218 

50 

1.796 

0 

180 

5 

1,611 

1,191 

130,244 

2,539 

488 

37 

84 

- 29-1^0 

■^^-3.355 
505,333 


138,091 

103,477 

26.109 

8,466 

39 

2,908 

0 

34,101 

1,544 

77 

31 

32,951 

673 

1,358 

9 

166 

3 

0 

1 

1,179 
5.220 
■ 216.954 


877 

75,487 

31,234 

7,998 

1,407 

153 

983 

271 


4,831 
90L 
859 
9.756 
4,389 
5,009 
358 
1,932 
729 
198 
1,005 
11,413 
5,896 
2,928 
448 
2,141 
135 
18.273 
12,502 
7,697 
4.805 
11 

2.671 

530 

2,141 

643 

2,446 

2,542 

502 

449 

1,591 

39,300 

4,883 

569 

4,314 

29.484 

29,316 

168 

0 

4,933 

781 

1,326 

1,232 

1,594 

2,346 

165,094 

7,792 

1,081 

0 

69 

23.815 

367.910 

584,864 


101 , 130 
95.167 
3,813 
2,121 
29 
4,304 
42 

23,920 

4.225 

127 

44 

30,337 

560 

1.378 

15 

63 

50 

164 

3 

1,083 
_ 5.068 
171.135 


1962 


157,629 

138,277 

15,820 

3,484 

48 

5,457 

17 

19,641 

2,913 

132 

111 

32,477 

388 

1,334 

15 

24 

5 

191 

0 

1,099 
■ 3.252 

223. 3SI 



99,694 

91,277 

5,361 

2,649 

407 

7,324 

0 

15,974 

431 

120 

140 

37,418 

1,761 

2.392 

IQI 

43 

117 

249 

0 

1,992 

4.566 


106,456 

95,123 

4,839 

6,494 

0 

7,730 

41 

19,236 

423 

451 

75 

53,759 

lO.Ufl 

2,544 

9fl 

82 

39 

364 

51 

1,910 

5.751 


- 169.820 206.584 


760 

56,686 

37.460 

9,917 

2,552 

244 

1.471 

837 


5,887 
380 
1,098 
9,439 
4,023 
4.460 
956 
1,725 
172 
507« 
1,049 
16.164 
7,973 
4.742 
762 
2,687 
215 
12,039 
6,919 
3,606 
3,313 
611 
814 
566 
248 
797 
2,898 
2.855 
625 
471 
1,759 
33,920 
4.152 
3,761 
391 
26,871 
26,822 
25 
24 
2,897 
181 
772 
7 

1.937 

1,115 

152.274 

8,049 

LS6 

0 

62 

__J24.986 

■ 330.362 

501,497 


843 

28,853 

41,423 

8,235 

1,722 

297 

781 

644 

4,973 
510’ 
1,030 
11,082 
3,71B 
5,929 
1,435 
1,743 
336 
678 
72 9 
20,036 
8,595 
7,289 
1,879 
2,273 
327 
18,609 
10,763 
5,873 
4,890 
1,071 
2,076 
1,099 
977 
969 
3,730 
2,013 
282 
237 
1.474 
47.990 
10,447 
7,463 
2,984 
36,043 
36,036 
0 

7 

1,500 

8 

287 

0 

1,205 

1,082 

114,914 

7,025 

910 


54 

20.^997 

284.717 

508, 068 


674 
27,490 
31,279 
7,643 
2,232 
195 
1,794 
243 

4,365 
402 
644 
9,219 
4,833 
3 , 884 
502 
794 
86 
354 
354 
13,269 
3,462 
7,512 
1,215 
1,080 
354 
29,403 
16,196 
11,315 
4,881 
3.800 
1,895 
1.163 
712 
a 00 

6,712 

3.441 

2L0 

91 

3,140 

67,237 

12,482 

9,724 

2,756 

52,336 

52,311 

17 

a 

2,419 

34 

1,140 

537 

708 

1,351 

146,100 

7,m 

1,221 

34 

41 

339.502 


842 
33,152 
29,454 
9,104 
1,193 
79 
841 
273 

6,243 

445 

1,223 

8,146 

3,799 

3,833 

514 

555 

138 

147 

270 

11,430 

2,893 

6,105 

1,803 

624 

219 

16,942 

9,297 

5,327 

3,970 

847 

2,122 

1,399 

723 

1,162 

3,514 

6,895 

2,081 

316 

4,498 

66,367 

13,871 

9,747 

4,124 

45,185 

44,497 

0 

688 

7,3U 

1,029 

1,703 

0 

4,579 

4,465 

137,836 

11,341 

1,739 

37 

62 

IB. 557 
327.689 


509,322 


534,273 


1964. 


th, central A,ro«.a„i; „„ T„,«, ^rad. (CATT) ad 3 paraeac 


58 



i^niHirin lo t.ho (loesmiinlty luiultncmljorM; V<iUiq by ctmuuodLty , caloiidar yeiini lU56~72j^y 


itinitiiiidity 1 

19(1 5 ‘ 

1 

1 966 ; 

l%7 ; 

l9fjH ; 

1969 ; 

1970 ; 

1971 ; 

1972 

! 




-- IpOOO ilollaro —* 




Varlnblo-lovy uoihiuhIIHoii s 2/ : 

in,()U2 

9/,:H12 

127,601 

U2,;u/ 

97,199 

92,412 

83,9/7 

83,977 

73,016 

72,790 

78,026 

76.496 

61,036 

55,644 

92,768 

87,311 

> 1 L.. • 

V.liAA 

9,240 

111) 

0 

226 

0 

0 

5,454 


Ap7:i(i 

fp,l99 

4,677 

0 

0 

1,529 

5,392 

3 


1) 

43 

1) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

* ' , 

ApWIi 

7,40/ 

10,949 

13,081 

10,688 

10,792 

9,024 

11,992 

, , 

fil) 

164 

403 

339 

0 

0 

3 

0 


1 11 , /2A 

52,993 

32,445 

11,593 

2,629 

42,594 

52,190 

42,587 


!>17 

Ip2(> 

266 

93 

57 

33 

39 

46 

jleef find vcul , excl, vnrluly munt i) .( 

/(!i 1 
;i9 

520 

43 

159 

31 

162 

42 

219 

32 

333 

15 

682 

22 

4U 

55 


2:i,;.v) 

1 1 ,643 

12,467 

7,71(1 

16,563 

30,593 

25,913 

12,032 


rw 

109 

72 

46 

84 

73 

37,508 

11,273 



1,1711 

992 

754 

428 

1 , 144 

1.475 

144 

3,171 


u>o 

63 

311 

25 

56 

Uil 

67 

Urollorn nm1 IT'yor/i s 

2n;i 

ai) 

3111 

79 

122 

17 

181 

0 

67 

0 

96 

3 

32 

1 

149 

4 


w* 

201 

349 

320 

259 

760 

1,136 

lp927 


U)9 

3 

20 

0 

31 

0 

4 

47 


UU9 

431 

246 

228 

15 

167 

L58 

977 



4,426 

2.9113 

4.003 

3.524 

2.301 

2.362 

... , 

Tota 1 

LV(».{U2 

■206,932 7, 

158.028 

118,820 

107. 240 

165.9H4 

151.154 

178.876 

t 

Honvariublo-lovy ciMwmnlLuloiK : 

932 

1,242 

1,209 

«4l 

516 

349 

31 

77 

Cotton, excluding llnteru 

Vviilto nnd in'eyaratioini X 

zn.'ifd'p 

u,i;n 

111,804 

32,806 

10,1129 

18,391 

31,460 

10,3(p6 

13,090 

19,306 

4,236 

4,506 

17,927 

2,757 

7.614 

20,494 

4,213 

15,903 

18,802 

3,725 

8,698 

20,483 

4,563 


1,20!) 

1,320 

2,439 

739 

1,164 

2,22a 

1,685 

1,927 

1,014 


mi 

567 

1,415 

go 

784 

1 , 300 

962 


•yn 

37/ 

758 

593 

295 

739 

639 

569 


2M 

172 

266 

55 

1 

84 

125 

82 

344 


n 

4 

0 

t 

4 

2 

0 


7,r>:i/i 

7,331 

3,342 

3,105 

810 

1,274 

1,067 

1,663 


,V*I 

1,293 

60 1 

95 

797 

491 

390 

9,K 

531 

671 

302 


l , 791 

8(13 

1 , 984 

442 


9, 7611 

8,903 

1 o', 264 

8,723 

8,8iK 

9,607 

10,437 



4,223 

3,140 

4,415 

5,032 

5,246 

4,150 

5,417 

5,263 

4,045 



4,170 

4,039 

4,034 

3,636 

3,557 



510 

485 

274 

197 

538 

2,471 

633 

1,129 


] ,00V 

1,385 

2,698 

2,137 

1,829 

2,547 

2,213 

1,531 



990 

1,939 

1,425 

1,363 

1,950 

1,727 


2r>h 

101 

286 

360 

205 

372 

616 

472 

Ot hot ..p4,*t 

:i9t) 

488 

473 

352 

201 

149 

204 

2,UH? 

234 

210 

2.293 

222 

. ..nnuned fruits^/ 

hp.no 
l ,A7V 

10,191 

1,143 

7,144 

783 

3,709 

405 

3,650 

844 

3,246 

689 

1 ,446 

725 

I'rult cuckLnll 

!i,0(IO 

6,243 

4,642 

2,499 

1,635 

683 

771 


902 

2,038 

986 

575 

875 

848 

/lO 


020 

773 

733 

310 

302 

3B8 

316 

joH 

Other I'mlto ........t 

751 

1,298 

994 

421 

820 

628 

21,860 

11,856 

7,299 

4.559 

1,516 

1,233 

660 

842 

977 

Vcgotnblen ond proporntloiui. j 

10,010 

u,ir>A 

23,140 

14,600 

20,230 

10,573 

19,744 

10,415 

20,817 

12,355 

21,398 

14,042 

lo!273 

7 292 

hr led boonii ..•.t,..*,..*.! 

7,n9:j 

9,823 

0,213 

5,921 

7 ,434 


2 961 

hr lod pcni) 

A, 061 

4,775 

4,362 

4,494 

4,921 

1 235 

1 010 

Fresh vogotnblon • 

1 ,m 

1,623 

1,758 

2,084 

907 

1 ,447 

1 W1 

1 104 

{'aimed vogotablea 

1,758 

1,452 

1 ,481 

1,343 


’515 

589 

Asparagus •. ..p. 

i 1,132 

1,271 

8S{I 

759 

619 

1 

Other .,,*,p,pppp4p..p4pp«pp.ppp) 

1 A73 

487 

594 

722 

724 

573 

989 

0,264 

3,809 

1,423 


2 210 

llupo ,..,pp..pppit.pp.i*p.p«p*ppp*i 

: (too 

(140 

567 

9U 

222 

5,450 

5,402 

/ 0/ 

5! 537 
21,236 

3 034 

Other voBotahlea nnd proparatioiui ) 
llldos Qnd sk Inn p , p « p « p p « p 4 p • • p f • • p p p ) 

t ;J,032 

t 5,166 

4,198 

5,044 

5,552 

3,530 

6,030 

4,418 

15,055 

Cattle hlden ppppppppippI 

1 :i,205 

3,556 

2,097 

2,503 

3,010 

35 

2,357 

2, 163 
lOfl 

*156 

18,046 

126,328 

24 600 

Calf and Uip nkino ,p*.,pppp.pp..,i 
fllhor *p«ppppppppi«ppppppp*pp*ppppt 

1 Wi 

1 1,597 

270 

1,218 

61 

1,372 

117 

1,798 

21 

2,365 

95,468 

13,090 

11,890 

12,784 

Oi 1 Hoed 8 ond prodvic tn p«*ppppppp*ippi 

1 91,067 

85,318 

85,848 

72,218 

61,625 


Oil cake and meal ip*ippippp*ppfppi 

1 21,135 

24,226 

21.510 

14,134 

7,777 

0,640 

24, J/V 

23 124 

22l863 

1,737 

89,925 

86,703 

floyhnan . p,pt,ppptPPippfppppppp<J 

1 16,2IJ8 

1 6,847 

20,652 

17,830 

13,146 

1 255 

Othor I 

3,574 

3,680 

988 

1,137 

49,789 

49,482 

1,200 

68,947 


Ollneeds P.p,pppppp*p*ppp»ppppp*fpi 

1 64,046 

1 62,149 

50,149 

61,587 

54,546 

7/, it'Xli 

Soybenus ppppppp 4 pp*pp«*i*ppppppI 

53,337 

58,320 

53,349 

68,182 


0 

Flaxseed ■ pp*ippp«p*pp«»pp*pp*pp' 

t 0 

61 

0 

123 

0 

0 

765 

13,431 

7,934 

1,470 

1,453 

3 222 

Other 

t 1,097 

2,751 

3,267 

1,074 

307 

4,059 

1,461 

330 

1,049 

1,199 

3,605 

11 803 

Vegotablo oils ptpppi444p44pppippp' 

1 5,iJH6 

4,943 

2.751 

3,530 

/ *906 

0,879 

Cottonseed 

Soybean pppppp4p*p*p4ppf4pp*»4*p' 

! 4 

1 891 

7 

5 

152 

to 

19 

9 

'679 

138 

2,014 

2,772 

3,625 

169,228 

16,830 

11,618 

8 

268 

44.1^ 

443.308 . 

[plnSCed PPP4P*pp«P4P4PPP4PPPPP*P' 

: 1,429 

( 3,362 

1 7,308 

i 110,337 

2,9fll 

156 

1,624 

1,629 

2,398 

0,128 

133,676 

14,683 

7,029 

892 

635 

32.176 

344.813 


Otlior •p4Pipi4pipp4P4P*ppppp*pp>' 

1,950 

2,433 

1,886 

3| 2^1 

91 ^ 

Tallow A / ...4.4.' 

5,141 

3,751 

3,250 

/i7 

Tobacco, iinmnnufacturod 444.44.4.44.. 

164,266 

166,770 

177,220 

174,073 

12,641 

3,590 

650 

231 
28.573 
' 334.156 


Variety men to, frosUor Cronea ^ 

Nuts and preparations 

Corn byproducts, feed 6/ 

Feed for relief and charity 

Othor 4 . . * p p p . 4 p 

; 14,000 

! 3,057 

: 0 

t 56 

t 24 p2M_^ 

14,694 

2,310 

230 

310 

27,017 

12,221 

2,874 

1,820 

14 

20. 956 _ 

13,126 

3,342 

2,456 

43 

_2a^aj 

8,098 

12 

493 

35.045 

372.758 

Total P, 4 P. P 4 4 4 P,P4.4P. 

Total HO Applicants 

1 333.975 

: 

5 504,787 

380.928 _ 

587,860 

375.280 ... 

533,308 

475,965 

441,396 

510,797 

563,912 

622,184 


^ Although conned poultry > tallow, and variety meats ore subject to variable levies i 
io GATT. 

V Variable levy on auBar’-added content. 

^ Mainly corn “"<1 '>‘cul, which are nonvarlablo*lovy cotiraadlcleos but may 

to variable levies (see "Export Mighllghtn, March 1970"), 


these cannot exceed the amount of Import duties bound 
contain Binall quantities of other coni products, subject 



Tabic 9,--U,S. agrlcuicural exports to the United Kingdom: Value by commodity, calendar yenrs 1956-72 


1956 ; 1957 


1|OQO dollara -- 


Variable-lovy ctxniodUlea: 2/ 


Feed grains .7 









Corn 



99,013 

125,840 

119,289 

89,618 

135.822 


Grain Horghuaa ^ ^ 



71 , 157 

101,093 

99,006 

88,157 

124,061 


Barley ^ ^ 



15,794 

19,801 

20,078 

1,243 

10,801 


Oats 



10,130 

4,766 

205 

218 

960 


Rice 

^*0 


1,932 

180 

0 

0 

0 

jtj? 

ftye grain 


1 

1,110 

2,286 

2,765 

4,129 

5,145 

6 978 

Wheat grain ,, 

fx lie 


D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* n 

Wheat flour 

2*0Bl 


38,517 

31,118 

33,651 

23,617 

18,833 


beef and veal, excl. variety meats , 
Pork, excl. variety meats 

24 

61 

3,975 

20 

2,133 

69 

1,536 

77 

4,201 

126 

2,854 

132 

* j p V / J 

426 

Lard 3/ 


9 

7 

7 

26 

12 

105 


Dairy products ,, 


23,217 

20,329 

27,526 

32,951 

30,122 

32,477 

129 

37 A1 fl 

Poultry and egaa .... 

' 

8 

2 

6,519 

664 

544 

1 347 

/ , mIO 

Live poultry 


33 

37 

1,256 

1,345 

1,356 

1,305 


Brollere and fryers ... ,, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


^'^99 

Steving chickens 



0 

2 

166 

59 

24 


Turkeys 

' 

1 

0 

1 

3 

48 

2 


Other fresh eo'ultrv 

”” 

--- 

0 

3 

0 

164 

188 

116 

249 

Egge : 


0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 


Other 

Total 

10.199 

169.149 

32 

11.339 

170.032 

37 

5.155 

168.165 

1,248 

3.995 

200.749 

1,175 

4.663 

196.967 

1,080 
^052 

157.777 

1,086 

2.352 

199.372 

0 

1,874 

3.531 

_ 155,137 


Canned poultry 4/ 246 

Cotton, excluding llnters 76,051 

Fruits and prcparatlona ! 25*902 

Fresh fruits 5*616 


rro.h JrultB sjjlj 

2,«BJ 

Oranges and tangerines 1,570 

Lemons and llocs *457 

Grapefruits iet 

Other ^ 

jfpi" i:;:.'.’.’.'"; i.iu 


Grapes , 
Other «... 
Dried fruits 
Raisins .. 
Prunes . . , 
Other , , , , , 


Fruit Juices * « q 




Orange < . 
Grapefruit 
Other , , , . 


Canned fruits 5/ ! o 1 

Peaches , , . .7, . , 


Fruit ■cocktail 


Pineapples , 


tio 

1,608 

1,177 

2,456 


Other , , . . 


23 

319 

204 

209 


Other fruits 


441 

1,258 

1,615 

1,778 


Vegetables and preparations ... > 

Pulse ^ 

4,638 

6,611 

8 

3,996 

41 

14,608 

111 

17,216 

140 

Dried beans ,,,,, 


6,087 

3,432 

13,339 

12^408 


Dried peas 


4,803 

6 

9,151 

7,694 


Fresh vegetables 


1 , 284 

3,426 

4.188 

4,714 


Canned vegetables 


8 

I 

0 

u 

607 

Asparagua 

Do 

211 

173 

723 

2,560 

697 

Other 


80 

82 

406 

471 


Hops 

130 

131 

91 

317 

2,089 

oan 

Other vegetables end preparations s 
lUdes and skins 

0 

192 

0 

305 

35 

355 

71 

475 

15 

2,222 

aov 

372 

Cattle hides 

1 772 

5,262 

2,317 

1,985 

2,457 

2, 570 

2 5Q9 

Calf and kip skins 


2,895 

1,077 

412 

449 

SI n 

Other 

i.iS 

920 

l.Aay 

198 

100 

443 

471 


Oil cake and Qoal **••»*♦ i*-,- 

"“"blr:;;;:;::;;;:::;;:;;-"-; ^’ilt 

PLaxsetd 1 

0*=^“ !!!!!-”,’; 0 

Vegetable oils . « 

.Cottonaead 

Soybean ! 

^ -fi 

Taiiov 4/ ^ 

Tobacco, imnLanufautured . m'ojfi 

Variety meaca, fresh or froren 

Nuts and preperatlons 7. * 2 

Com byproducts, feed 6/ 0 

,Fwd .for relief and charity 150 


1,362 

1,011 

1,449 

1,845 

717 

522 

233 

259 

128 

16,816 

27,348 

14,573 

10,595 

15,978 

9,110 

5,787 

11,189 

5,227 

4,608 

4,789 

3,803 

1,019 

3,693 

826 

1,764 

1,474 

1,636 

833 

890 

1,044 

931 

584 

592 

272 

125 

92 

3,166 

6,078 

2,909 

1,938 

3,388 

6,693 

242 

179 

1,935 

253 

89 

*313 

1,443 

3,120 

4,445 

15.927 

17,980 

27,914 

420 

466 

491 

309 

423 

434 

III 

43 

57 

14,034 

15,135 

20,141 

14,027 

15,131 

19,469 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

672 

1,473 

2,379 

7,282 

6 

14 

1,028 

287 

1,138 

1,703 


Total United Kingdom , 


1/ Frollmlnary — — 

■’If ITIorTli Ti .”1L°2T *■ 

U.J. Ltd 1. «h«, l„d for Indo. trial l. in th. Agr.^aat on Tariff, .„d trade 


products, on Nov, 1, 
(GATT) at 3 percent 


60 



TnUlo 9.-IJJJ. iiKrlcnHuf«l o>,portB Lo tho UottocJ KliiB<Jon» Vnluo by cotmnocllty, calendar ycarfl 1956-72 


ConBOilicy 


I9fi6 


iiSQ^ dull nr <1 


1971 


1972 1/ 


Vfltlablo-'lQvy cOTmodltloot 2/ 

Vcflcl Brnina 

Corn 

Crain aoraluinio 

tlnrloy 

Ontn 

Rlc© 

Rya firalo 

Wlienc Brain 

Vhont flmit 

Hoof and vcnl,.oxol. variety amutii 

I’ork, cxcl. vnvluty meat a 

1,at(i 3/ 

Dnlry^ ptodxiota • 

Poultry nnd ofiRa 

Mvo poultry 

Brolloro and fryoro 

Stavinn chlckuno 

Turkoya • 

OtUor froeb poultry 

SBRfl 

Other 

Total 


101,176 

91,532 

U,626 

1,219 

0 

6,073 

0 

17,369 

911 

632 

39 

23.799 
207 
1.779 
156 
203 
00 
360 
109 
007 
, 6,fll5_ 


156.360 


III, 903 
105,635 
6,360 
0 
0 

6*998 

0 

50,119 

618 

650 

31 

11,665 

79 

1,121 

97 

381 

79 

199 

3 

602 

6.082 

187.0 06 


90,116 

90,006 

110 

0 

0 

10,515 

0 

32,066 

257 

159 

10 

12,666 

19 
050 

36 

122 

17 

369 

20 
116 

...2.80L, 


169.236 


00,106 

0 

0 

0 

12,622 

0 

7,820 
77 
162 
* 15 
7,707 
26 
505 
20 
101 
0 

307 

0 

77 

3.770 


112. 970 


Drlod boana 

Dried pOBB 

Froali vcgotnbloa 

Canned vogctablfla 

AoparaguD 

Other ........ I* * 

Hopa 

Other voBOtobloD and proposatloaB 
Hldos and aklne 


3,836 

1,363 

1,035 

672 

363 

171 

2,586 

5,009 


6.618 

1,707 

1,260 

916 

326 

76 

3,572 

6,700 


6,095 

1,936 

903 

386 

397 

67 

5,020 

3,333 


6,312 

877 

916 

395 

521 

17 

5,269 

6,338 


71,309 

71,309 

0 

0 

0 

10,266 

0 

2,626 

51 

219 

21 

16,563 

V2 

393 

36 

67 

0 

259 

31 

2 

3.062 


76,028 

76,678 

0 

350 

0 

10,627 

0 

62,596 

30 

322 

13 

30,593 

37 

1,098 

102 

96 

3 

760 

0 

137 

2.026 


106^622 


161.968 


56,901 

56,901 

0 

0 

0 

9,692 

3 

69,962 

35 

666 

16 

25,913 

37,398 

1,399 

108 

32 

1 

1,113 

6 

161 




onvarlnblo-levy connoditlon: 

. , J 928 

1,236 

1,208 

060 

516 


19,255 

17,295 

15,013 

11,757 

13,621 

3,660 



23,239 

26,266 

22,592 



9,056 

9,260 

8,336 

1,736 



..I 836 

909 


661 


339 

651 

1 , 121 

236 



. . t 367 

366 

630 



153 

no 

183 




3 

6 

0 




..s 6,906 

6,502 

6,526 


669 


..1 677 

1,160 

655 




1,637 

617 

1,619 

6,391 


5 160 


..1 5,828 

6,961 

D 1 

3 021 


. 2,666 

2,215 

3,133 


2 036 


3,000 

2,526 

3,006 

2|562 

i 97 

105 


. . , 206 

200 

252 

1,751 

I4t 

1 /.n7 

1,376 


706 

1,167 

1 $ 0 J # 

nnit 

1 060 


..J 197 

717 

1,201 


121 


173 

33 

180 

370 

5,777 

266 

6,362 

709 

zuu 

213 


336 

617 

302 

2,392 

1 jr J K ti i 

,.i 6.656 

8,309 

3 072 
aa 

263 


. . : 800 

619 

0*1 
ly <,nit 

1,607 


..j 6,677 

5,656 

2 , JVd 

623 

210 


. . ! 696 

1,713 

J/o 


. , : 677 

523 

680 

237 

1 an 

368 

■ yt .. J 

193 

561 

339 

10,201 

IQU 

lA "KM 


,,i 16,039 

20,991 

17,159 

10,100 

5,708 

LO, 

11 file 


10,926 

16,396 

n tin 

10,295 

ri.2nn 

LL, ai7 

7,039 


6,580 

1,661 

797 

260 

557 

29 

6.681 

5,332 

2,935 


, , , . T ;i/N ' Ta ? 

Total • 


Total Unicad Kingdom , 


398,068 


671,050 


y Although cannfld poultry, tallow, and variety meat a are aubjoot 
GATT. 

. 5/ Variable levy on tjugar-added content. _ 

6/ Moinly corn gluten food and meal, which ore nonvorlebla-levy c 
varlabla levlea (see "Export Illghllghta, March 1970 )» 


367 

7,085 

16,208 

3,182 

1,660 

1,016 

359 

61 

6 

1,173 

361 

208 

6,637 

3,619 

2,729 

209 

I, 851 
1,506 

275 

72 

2,538 

365 

1,266 

595 

312 

200 

10,277 

II, 159 
6,635 
6,326 
1,351 

656 

368 

308 

103 

5,008 

3,706 

1,623 


29 

16,880 

13,265 

2,960 

1,121 

782 

278 

60 

1 

988 

683 

368 

6,298 

3,816 

1,998 

686 

2,157 

1,673 

528 

156 

1,671 

63 

616 

762 

230 

179 

19,695 

13,801 

10,580 

3,221 

1,201 

879 

620 

659 

126 

3,686 

16,792 

2,077 



360 

261 

60 

1,372 

29,335 

U7 

30 

2 36? 

2,362 

36,796 

12,607 


1,500 

1,210 


26,057 

36,762 


36*706 

32,169 


2,958 

6,566 

3,626 

91B 

10,660 


5,380 

10,221 

9,920 

6,736 

3,196 

16,753 

13,752 

.0,900 

6,013 

2,017 

9,693 


6,676 

8,663 

941 

967 


706 

1,758 


17,101 

16,852 

16.215 

16,501 


25,609 

17,025 


16,930 

13,329 


23,986 

16,636 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3,001 

2,656 

151 


171 

637 

1,172 


1,503 

2,391 

l|0lv 

3,998 

13,398 

9, SOI 


S,B35 

6,903 

•9 1 

1 a 

tj681 

7,936 

6,905 


3 

6 

ft 

326 

L,66B 

1,629 

'676 


891 

2 

2 

o 

1,069 

1,027 


1,629 

2,981 

156 

2,365 

1 62A 

\ flAA 

1,162 

3.657 

2,367 

3,193 


3,512 

1,916 

<l 1 JlO 

5,510 

106,552 

6,803 


7,302 

5,105 

3,712 

139,256 


167,006 

102,660 


95,081 

136,193 


12,596 

3,116 

6SQ 

16,632 

6,105 

887 

16,629 

Variety mcata, freah or froxen i/ 

13,910 

2,630 

16,565 

1,999 

12*109 

2,612 

13,022 

3,131 

2,656 

6,956 

10 


0 

203 

1,820 

207 

618 

686 


56 

3X0 

A 

13 


BA Ml 


21.515 _ 

26.896 







86,678 

79,387 

5,208 

3 

0 

11.665 

0 

61,907 

63 

369 

13 

12,632 

11,166 

3,100 

61 

169 

6 

1,906 

62 

958 

■ 3.617, 


JJg..05.Q- 


77 

7.662 
13,712 

3,619 

1,288 

710 

231 

339 

0 

1,507 

558 

266 

6,166 

3,102 

2,212 

830 

1,903 

1,366 

615 

167 

1,856 

69 

715 

619 

653 

105 

17,931 

9,886 

7,067 

2,817 

1,009 

666 

277 

369 

I, 158 
5,216 

20,827 

3,029 

156 

17.662 
51,972 

6,416 

5,208 

1,203 

36,179 

31,105 

0 

3,074 

II, 377 
6,873 

138 

1,768 

2,618 

3,615 

132,660 

16,809 

10,692 

3 

257 

36.206 



Table 10.— U.s. agricultural OKports to Irelands Value by commodity, calendar year 1956-72 


Ccrciodlty 


— I, OOP dolla rs -- 


Varlablc-lc \7 coazodltiea: 2^/ : 

I'eed grains ; 

Corn 

Crain acrghuns 

Barley 

Oats : 

Rice .«...»............ 4 ......,.,,..: 

Hya grain ; 

Uheat grain 

Wheat flour 

Beef and veal, cxcl. variety ceats ,i 
Pork, excluding variety meats : 

Lard 3/ : 

Dairy products ...,....,,.,,,,,.,...5 
Poultry and egga ; 

Live poultry 

Broilers and fryers 

Stevlng chickens ...: 

Turkeys 

Other fresh poultry 

Hsge 

Other •_ 

Total : 

I’Onvariabie-lcvy corcodttles: . 

Canned poultry A/ 

Cotton, excluding Unters 

Fruits and preparations 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus 

Oranges and tangerines : 

LcitonB and llceB 

Grapefruits 

Other 

Apples 

Crapes 

Other 

Dried fruits 

Raisins 

Prunes 

Other 

Fruit juices ! 

Orange 

Grapefruit 

Other 

Canned fruits 5/ 

Peaches ....7. : 

Fruit cocktail !!!!!; 

Pineapples 

Other i 

Other fruits 

Vegetables and preparations 4 ,..,,..: 

Pulse *•» p***.. . 4 4 4 ; 

Dried beans 

Dried peas .4..,.«,,,,4,,,,,,,,^; 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables 4 ,, ..4 } 

Asparagus 

Other 

Hops 4 . , 4 . ,,.,. 4 , , 4 . '"‘I 

Other vegetables and preparations : 

Hides and skins 

Cattle hides 4 ..!!!!! 

Calf and kip skins . 

Other 

Oilseeds and products 4 p . 4 . , .4*. . » 

Oil cake and maal !!!!!; 

Soybeans •4..44,,..,,,4...,,,4**| 

Other . 44 ,!!; 

Oilsseds .44,,.*!!i*iiit 

Soybeans !!!!!!!!!*: 

Flaxseed ..., 4 !!!!*!: 

Other .. 444 ».,.»,,, 4 ,...^[*m|*| 
Vegetable oils ...4, , ,,,'.'* 4 ' ” * ** ! 

Cottonseed 

Soybean 44 . 444 !!!!!!!; 

Linseed .444ii.4444,4*.,.,44!!**! 

Other * 

Tallow 4/ ...!*!!’!!!i 

Tobacco, urtnunufactuced !!!!!; 

Variety loeats, fresh or frozen*^*!!! 
Huts and preparations ,...,,,,,,,44.; 
Corn byproducts, feed 6 / ,, 44 ..!!!!; 

Food for relief and charity ,.!.****• 

Other '***1 

Total 


7,286 

526 

3,201 

526 

2,800 

0 

1,285 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1,903 

753 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

137 

9.350 

84 

lt40l 

0 

0 

541 

629 

2,227 

1,524 

218 

207 

176 

133 

154 

104 

12 

12 

10 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0 

6 

5 

20 

69 

998 

729 

847 

578 

133 

146 

18 

5 

39 

70 

22 

31 

9 

7 

8 

32 

969 

518 

282 

92 

215 

166 

98 

70 

374 

190 

3 

0 

532 

610 

45 

30 

29 

5 

16 

25 

5 

19 

11 

5 

7 

2 

4 

3 

376 

516 

95 

40 

32 

21 

0 

0 

32 

21 

0 

0 

607 

434 

607 

434 

16B 

87 

439 

347 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

448 

73 

,313 

7,588 

0 

0 

6 

159 

0 

0 

0 

0 

507 

304 


11.213 


522 

287 

0 

235 

0 

14 

0 

1,414 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

91 

2.063 


3,852 

2,895 

217 

719 

21 

37 

0 

232 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

kJL- 

4.177 


3,610 

3.085 

0 

525 

0 

41 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
92 

3.803 


5,212 

5,212 

0 

0 

0 

54 

0 

187 

1 
0 
0 

215 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 
0 
0 
3 

29 

5.709 . 


11,053 

9,918 

1,135 

0 

0 

56 

0 

707 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

39 


11.342 


Total Ireland . 


591 

2,061 

239 

80 

31 

35 

U 

0 

106 

13 

40 

740 

563 

158 

19 

73 

26 

7 

40 

1,008 

255 

290 

89 

374 

1 

468 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

9 

10 

400 

49 

17 

0 

17 

0 

426 

426 

318 

no 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14.430 


0 

214 

1,792 

404 

95 

68 

12 

15 

0 

158 

33 

118 

572 

493 

73 

6 

87 

69 

10 

6 

728 

162 

271 

52 

223 

I 

592 

140 

98 

42 

0 

10 

6 

4 

422 

20 

21 

0 

15 

6 

739 

739 

96 

643 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

8,341 

0 

59 

11 

15 

^39 


12.460 


0 

1,080 

2,640 

497 

60 

19 

18 

23 

0 

208 

109 

120 

998 

742 

253 

3 

72 

43 

15 

14 

1,072 

324 

416 

51 

261 

1 

532 

11 

3 
6 
0 

14 
9 

5 

465 

42 

13 

4 

6 
3 

341 

340 

15 
325 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10,761 

23 

122 

0 

11 

^ 


0 

454 

2,379 

574 

65 

L2 

25 

28 

0 

370 

32 

107 

779 

698 

76 

5 
35 

6 

14 

15 
991 
317 
379 

70 

225 

0 

424 

B 

6 

2 

3 

24 

12 


0 

792 

2,376 

697 

68 

9 

18 

41 

0 

457 

25 

147 

548 

391 

156 

1 

86 

49 

20 

17 

1,045 

259 

413 

78 

295 

0 

842 

85 

85 

0 

52 

23 

15 


15.855 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

11,964 

4 

54 

0 

18 

347 


20,563 


12,743 


15.963 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18,871 

0 

17 

0 

9 

406 


5,071 

4,703 

36S 

0 

G 

132 

0 

535 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

6 

138 


0 

245 

2,584 

452 

79 

6 

54 

19 

0 

221 

33 

119 

920 

640 

78 

2 

91 

38 

32 

21 

1,116 

258 

490 

81 

287 

5 

701 

126 

126 

0 

25 

40 

19 


12 

8 

21 

357 

540 

371 

32 

142 

139 

4 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

315 

1,607 

1,342 

314 

1,607 

1,334 

212 

976 

1,309 

102 

631 

25 


24.926 


1 
0 
0 
1 
7 
0 

2 
0 
5 

39 

12,814 

0 

75 

0 

0 

407 


16,493 


18.212 


16,637 


19,658 


21,672 


36,602 


24,099 


6,182 

4,958 

1,224 

0 

0 

154 

0 

280 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

OQ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

20 


0 

710 

1.985 

727 

38 

15 

11 

12 
0 

443 

50 

196 

520 

403 

lie 

I 

142 

82 

16 
44 

586 

104 

423 

26 

35 

8 

1,120 

103 

100 

3 

11 

32 

19 

13 

80S 

169 

28 

15 

0 

13 

2,286 

2,279 

1,719 

560 

6 

0 

0 

6 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

182 

10,132 

0 

104 

0 

D 

408 


16.955 


1,/ Preliminary, ’ 

44 v.lot«.. U.S? Urd ‘■“‘“•t.l.l u.e 1. bo.„d In th. Oan.r.1 Agr.on,.nt on TnrtH. and Trnd. at 3 partant 
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Table la-U.S, aariculturol c;<portB to Ireland: Value by comnodlty, calendar years 1956-72 


Cotnmodlty 


1965 


— l.QOO dollars — 


1972 1/ 


Variable-levy coirmodltiee: 2/ 5 

Feed gralna ; 

Corn 

Grain sorghuma * 

Barley * 

Oata 

Rice * 

Rye grain 

Wheat grain ; 

Wheat flour 

Beef and veal, excl. variety neats 

Pork, excluding variety menta : 

Lord 3/ ] 

Dairy products 

poultry and eggs 

Live poultry ' 

. Droller a and fryers J 

Stowing chickens 

Turkeys \ 

Other fresh poultry .......♦...♦♦.i 

Eggs 

Other — 

Total 

Nonvarlablc-lcvy conmadltles; 5 

Canned poultry y 

Cotton, excluding Itnters 

Fruits and preparations ? 

Fresh fruits . 

Citrus ! 

Oranges and tangerines 
Lemons and limes 

Grapefruits 

Other 

Apples 

Grapes J 

Other 

Dried fruits 

Ralslna 

Prunes * 

Other ........i 

Fruit Juice | 

Orange 

Grapefruit 

Other 

Canned fruits 5/ 

Peachea 

Fruit cocktail 

Pineapples 

Other i 

Other fruits * 

Vegetables and preparattona 
Pulse 

Dried beans »*»5 

Dried peas 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables 

Asparagus 

Other * 

Hops .....I...... 

Other vegetables and preparations i 
Hides and skins 

Cattle hides 

Calf and kip sklna 

Other 

Oilseeds and products 

Oil cake and meal * 

Soybeans 

Other 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Other 

Vegetable oils 
Cottonseed 
Soybean 

Linseed » 

Other 

Tallow y * 

Tobacco, unsianufactured 
Variety meats , fresh or froaen y ,.t 
Nuts and preparations 
Corn byproducts, feed ^ 

Food for relief and charity ...***•*: 
Other 

Total 

1* 

Total Ireland 


6,061 

8,984 

1,113 

3.717 

1,580 

1,943 

2,384 

7,997 

5,228 

6,092 

1,113 

3,717 

1,354 

1,942 

675 

7,831 

831 

2,892 

0 

0 

226 

0 

0 

166 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,709 

0 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

130 

74 

74 

129 

146 

131 

66 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,153 

0 

2,874 

0 

401 

3 

773 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2,228 

0 

600 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

~7.A10 


0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

9.787 

0 

179 

0 

0 

903 
16 >324 

23,734 


1 

0 

0 

3 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

20Q 

12.184 


675 

564 

2,089 

2,460 

804 

949 

64 

53 

11 

22 

32 

12 

21 

19 

0 

0 

537 

559 

50 

90 

133 

247 

619 

792 

566 

692 

22 

100 

1 

0 

124 

206 

99 

177 

2 

1 

23 

28 

523 

477 

54 

28 

372 

338 

41 

55 

56 

56 

19 

36 

744 

851 

79 

116 

2 

46 

77 

70 

44 

17 

23 

30 

18 

23 

5 

7 

396 

513 

202 

175 

44 

19 

27 

10 

2 

9 

15 

0 

1,897 

1,231 

1,835 

1,214 

903 

1,211 

932 

3 

47 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

9 

15 

8 


0 

0 

0 

8 

36 

13,319 

11 

57 

0 

0 

548 

19.096 

31,282 


0 

0 

0 

2 

128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

65 

1.786 


1 

1,566 

2,127 

1,076 

110 

69 

23 

18 

0 

598 

59 

309 

651 

589 

62 

0 

117 

96 

3 

18 

270 

4 

168 

56 

42 

13 

948 

246 

13 

233 

99 

41 

34 

7 

341 

221 

130 

129 

1 

0 

2,399 

2,332 

2,332 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

ll 

0 

0 

0 

11 

39 

13,376 

3 

36 

0 

5 

603 

21.233 

23,019 


0 

0 

0 

4 

142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

90 

4.955 


0 

429 

1,072 

262 

13 

0 

13 
0 
0 

153 

5 

91 

598 

494 

104 

0 

138 

128 

0 

10 

73 

0 

3 

56 

14 

I 

1,222 

237 

129 

108 

3 
25 

9 

16 

728 

229 

62 

61 

0 

2,868 

2.853 

2.853 
0 

4 
0 
0 
4 

II 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

I 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

174 

■ 1.925_ 


0 

34 

923 

222 

82 

6B 

6 

8 

0 

24 

21 

95 

509 

455 

54 

0 

67 

82 

I 

4 

101 

I 

8 

75 

17 
4 

1.037 

580 

395 

185 

0 

13 

3 

10 

166 

278 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,043 

2,940 

2,922 

18 
95 

0 

0 

95 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

194 

2.293 


0 

S28 

905 

239 

54 

25 

26 

3 
0 

97 

5 

83 

512 

482 

28 

2 

100 

92 

1 

7 

SO 

0 

5 

34 

11 

4 

1,514 

621 

463 

158 

6 

8 
3 

5 

681 

198 

I 

0 

0 

1 

6,036 

6,023 

5,963 

60 

3 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 


0 

tl 

0 

8 

0 

10 

68 

148 

618 

15,320 

9.736 

n .262 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

69 

0 

0 

5 

30 

21 

8 

555 

1.137 

16.091 

1.7A5 

22.691 


26,681 


18,016 


24,984 


I 
0 
0 
8 

36 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

98 

4.821 


0 

639 

642 

128 

14 

7 

7 

0 

0 

49 

6 

59 

397 

318 

79 

0 

91 

86 

3 

2 

19 

0 

0 

12 

7 

7 

898 

166 

166 

0 

0 

12 

3 
9 

500 

220 

35 

0 

0 

35 

3,580 

3,505 

3,439 

66 

70 

0 

0 

70 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 
412 

9,292 

0 

132 

2 

I 

_L621_ 

17.260 

22,081 


3 

0 

0 

0 

43 

19 

0 

0 

0 

5 

19 

13J>_ 

8.923 


0 

912 

844 

159 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

108 

33 

ID 

498 

425 

73 

0 

138 

126 

8 

4 

48 

0 

0 

32 

16 

I 

1,403 

276 

225 

51 

0 

4 
1 
3 

971 

152 

9 

3 
0 
6 

8,019 

7,884 

7,786 

96 

5 
0 
0 

5 

130 

6 
0 
0 

124 

210 

15,164 

0 

248 

4 
4 

4.113 

30.930 

39*853 


y AUheugh canned poultry, tall and variety meats are subject to variable levies, these cannot exceed the amount of Import duties bound 


In CATT. 


I uni-i.. , . 

V Variable levy on sugar-added content. ^ but may contain small quantities of other corn products, subject 

6/ Mainly corn gluten feed and meal, which arc nonvariable-levy comeodltlca. but may con ca h 

to variable levies {see “'Export Highlights, March 1970 ), 



Table H — U.S. agricultural exports to Dcncnark: Value by cootaodlty, calendar yearo 1956-72 


CocEmodlty 


Variable-levy ccrcnodltlcs: IJ 

Feed grains 

13-Dni I . . , , 

Grain surghuna 

Bar ley 

Oata 

Rice 

Rye grain 

Wheat grain 

Wheat Hour 
Beef and vealj excl. variety cneaca : 
Pork, excluding variety aeata 

Lard 3/ 

Dairy products: 

Poultry and eggs 

Live poultry 

Broilers and fryers 
Sieving chickens 
'Turkeya 

Other fresh poultry 

Eggs 

Other 

Total ' ’ ‘ 


; 1956 ; 

1957 ; 

1958 ; 

1959 ■ 

I960 ; 

1961 ; 

1962 




-- i. 

OOO dollars - 



. : 4.631 

620 

11,903 

25,218 

15,192 

6,300 

10,754 

; 344 

43a 

975 

2.516 

1,386 

1.798 

4,295 

: 4,188 

182 

7,927 

10.666 

6,031 

2.570 

3,884 

j 99 

0 

2,924 

11.082 

7,736 

1,903 

2,524 

i 0 

0 

77 

954 

39 

29 

4B 

: 17 

24 

86 

69 

102 

121 

256 

: 2,813 

1,104 

49 

106 

0 

42 

17 

: 5,981 

3,826 

1,853 

2,029 

397 

116 

101 

; 52 

51 

3 

0 

a 

23 

59 

: 45 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1964 


Monvarlable-Ievy cowraodlcUs; ; 

Canned poultry 4/ • 

Gotten, excluding 1 Inters 

Fruits and preparatlona 

Fresh fruits 

Citrus 

Oranges and tanaorlnes 
Leisons and lines 
CTapofrul ts 
ocher 

Apples 

Grapes : 

Other 

Deled fruits 

Ralalns 

Prunes ,/* 

Other 

Fruit Juices 

Orange <►....,.,4.*,,,,!: 

Grapefruit 

Other 

Ganna d fruits ^ ,,4 4., ,,4, * 

Pea cheg *4. 444444 ,.! 

FculC coclttall 

Pineapples 44 * 4 ,; 

Other 4 4 4 , 4 4 I j 

Other fruits , 4 ,, 44 .,. 4 ,,..,,,,,,! 
Vegetahlea and preparations j 

Pulse * ■ . ■ 4 4 ♦ » i' , , * 4 . . 4 , 4 , 4 , , , , , , , : 

Dr led beans !!!!!; 

Dr led peas 

Fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables 

Asparagus 

Other 

Hops 

Other vegetables and preparations: 

Hides and skins 

Cattle hides *« .. , 4 . 4 » , 

Calf and kip skins .PN.. 4 . 4 .. 4 . 4 ,; 

Other , 

Oilseeds and products 44 « 4 ,V 4 , 4 . 4 ., 4 [ 
Oil cake and meal »» 44 i.. 4 ,.»..,, 4 j 

Soybean ! 

Other * I 

Oilseeds * ’ | 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 11,’! 

Other • . » 4 4 4 4 , 4 , 4 4 4 , , 4 , , , , , , , , , j 

VegQtsble oils !!!,!* 

Cottonseed ! 

Soybean »*•*•. 4.4 4 ,,, • 
Linseed 

Other 1,.'!!*" 

Tallow ±J ;; 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 4444 .,*,,,.,! 
Variety meats, fresh or froaan a} A 

Huts and preparations 47,4 4? 

Corn byproducts, feed ^ .•,.4. ,,4,1 
Pood for relief and charity .4,,,,.; 

Other ' 

Total -^’“’**7 


6 

0 

1,038 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

2,101 

2,943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 
33 
0 

a, 209 
-n* 
235 
2 

165 

788 

-g-ft,52B 


Total Denmark 


2 

0 

359 


0 

0 

353 


6.351 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

335 


14.233 


0 

0 

217 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

AQ7 

2S.052 


S 

0 

5 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

A65 


16.184 


32 

0 

10 

17 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

987 


a 

5,005 

2,302 

3 

a 
0 
0 
0 
-..g 
0 
0 
3 


5 

1,627 
2,758 
4 
4 
0 
4 
0 
— w 
0 
0 
0 


2.739 

2,U9 

2.474 

1,261 

1,247 

1,125 

1,366 

739 

1,152 

112 

133 

197 

23 

27 

39 

14 

14 

24 

9 

7 

11 

0 

6 

4 

134 

U9 

174 

29 

24 

57 

19 

37 

36 

45 

27 

43 

41 

31 

38 

47 

34 

67 

216 

270 

370 


38 

28 

37 

22 

15 

21 

16 

13 

16 

L4I 

192 

296 

37 

50 

37 

122 

170 

165 

66 

78 

37 

45 

0 

40 

IL 

92 

8B 

13,743 

15,930 

11,549 

2,998 

Ip 633 

861 

1,954 

lp604 

861 

1,044 

29 

0 

10,706 

14,216 

10,543 

1.0,706 

13,973 

10,542 

0 

243 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

61 

145 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

79 

0 

8,987 

-‘6 

11 

0 

0 

eoa 




0 

145 

4 

a, 302 
0 

U 

0 

0 

686 


25.532 


Q 
0 
0 

1,839 

727 

1,042 

70 

76 

30 

32 

14 

525 

149 

34 

260 

62 

53 

382 

29 

4 

25 

0 

29 

10 

L9 

240 

84 

105 

15 

0 

90 

16,512 

3,273 

475 

2,798 

15,208 

15,207 

0 

1 

31 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

10,691 

I 

78 

26 

0 


SIMSL 


0 

0 

0 

2,442 

991 

1,354 

97 

86 

37 

26 

23 

654 

528 

56 

168 

82 

23 

525 

83 

D 

83 

0 

97 

50 

47 

163 

162 

72 

49 

0 

23 

20.798 

2.456 

460 

1,976 

18,232 

18,064 

166 

0 

no 

I 

0 

0 

109 

0 

9,152 

20 

143 

0 

0 

1.468 

39.196 


? 

4 

15 

2,184 

1,010 

1,040 

134 

84 
38 
27 
19 

967 

576 

85 
223 

81 

75 

464 

6 

0 

6 

1 

93 

66 

27 

6B 

296 

152 

U2 

0 

40 

2L.S64 

3,225 

3,061 

164 

18,269 

18,243 

25 

1 

70 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

10 , 901 
50 
11 
0 
0 

1.366 


6 

0 

36 

13 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

661 


0 

16 

I 

2,898 

1,093 

1,626 

179 

327 

149 

76 

102 

1,691 

1,026 

93 
439 
133 

94 
931 

83 

I 

82 

D 

269 

251 

38 

157 

422 

69 

38 

0 

31 

30.456 

8,420 

6,178 

2,242 

22,009 

22,009 

0 

0 

27 

2 

0 

0 

25 

1 

11,598 

4 

62 

0 

0 

1.188 


44,197 




39,842 


6,406 

2,105 

1,612 

2.282 

407 

2L4 

0 

66 

5 

0 

11 

0 

1,193 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

897 


8.796 


:> 

l,2SL 

k 

J,275 

1 

3,221 

4 

2,048 

3 

1 ,753 

3,132 

3.739 

3,817 

5,248 

4,707 

639 

334 

507 

23B 

599 

639 

334 

461 

219 

587 

412 

103 

119 

46 

110 

160 

198 

263 

114 

438 

67 

33 

99 

59 

39 

-*9 

— H 


— (Id 

-•V 


0 

3 

9 

2,595 
1,259 
1,178 
158 
109 
27 
48 
34 
1 , 314 
975 
140 
123 
76 
90 
1.354 
92 
0 
92 
62 
381 
274 
107 
304 
495 
48 
29 
0 

19 

47,915 

10.682 

7,992 

2,690 

37,200 

37,180 

17 

3 

33 

20 
0 
0 

13 

0 

11.097 

34 
lOl 

19 

0 

1.368 


66.399 


39.765 


63,262 


55.380 


49; 196 


63,712 


7 ,494 
1,050 
202 
6,234 
0 

394 

29 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

4,486 

n 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1>Z3Q 


13.655 


3 

1,694 

4,475 

357 

308 

37 

201 

70 

22 

0 

27 

2,516 

1,263 

l,t0S 

148 

157 

27 

96 

34 

1,362 

711 

2S1 

333 

67 

83 

1,249 


10 

454 

336 

118 

265 

436 

174 

131 

3 

40 

36,167 

11,101 

7,594 

3,507 

25,038 

25,028 

0 

10 

28 

1 

0 

0 

27 

9 

10,919 

126 

145 

34 

0 

2.192 


57.187 


70,842 


1/ PreliiBlnary, 

^ Oral„.. poultry. por. «... t, v.r..b.p UvU. ,0. r.c. oP ..pr, 1. .„a U,. p„d„c», p„ «Pv. 1. 

1.4 vslorM. U,S. I.r4 IndiiattlPl uaa la baun. Ip the Cenaral A»reeineot on Tatllfa and Trade (CATT) at 3 porcoot 



Table ll.-'-UtS. agricultural exports to Denmark: Value by commodity, calendar years 1956-72 


CDnmodlty 


-- 1,000 dollars -- 


Variable-levy cotnoodltles : ! 

Feed grains 

Corn 

Grain aorghuma 

Barley * 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye grain * 

Wheat grain 

Hixeat flour 

Beef and veal, excl, variety meate: 
Pork, excluding variety meats 

Lard ^ 

Dairy products ti>p*»*<*<>'*«***«*! 

Poultry and eggs 

Live poultry » 

Broilers and fryora : 

Stewing chickena *5 

Turkeys 

Other fresh poultry *.5 

Ess 

other i • ■ 

Total * *!- 


6,365 

6,834 

5,972 

72 

47 

1,255 

3,751 

93 

542 

590 

1,295 

72 

47 

76 

68 

93 

287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,536 

6,199 

4,677 

0 

0 

1,179 

3,683 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

344 

375 

360 

330 

294 

234 

167 

197 

55 

164 

463 

359 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

6 

16 

4 

3 

4 

4 

21 

69 

0 

0 

0 

ll 

15 

39 

0 

12 

L3 

27 

ll 

2 

7 

42 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

27 

51 

18 

U 

35 

lOl 

105 

24 

9 

4 

27 

13 

22 

39 

28 

6 

6 

2 

5 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

23 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

13 

16 

16 

0 

m 

144 

118 

143 

308 

161 

138 

400 


Honvar table -levy commoditlea: ? 

Canned poultry 4/ ! ^ 

Cotton, excluding llntera &36 945 

Fruits and preparations : 5,66B 6,100 

Fresh fruits ^*73 612 

Citrus 365 358 

Oranges and tangetinca ««•*•: 96 94 

Lemons and limes 213 221 

Grapefruits * : 56 43 

Other 0 0 

Apples 73 190 

Grapes lA 45 

Ocher 21 19 

Dried fruits ? 3,321 3,170 

Raisins t 1,354 1,316 

Prunes : 1,627 1,544 

Other .,..5 340 310 

Fruit Juicea p , , , pp p # , p # p p p p p p • # i 177 212 

Orange { 57 102 

Grapefruit p p p i p p p p # p , , i 61 67 

Other J 39 43 

Canned fruits 5/ .pppp,: 1,160 1,405 

Poaches p.*.s 615 698 

Fruit cocktail , , p p pp p p p p pp p , • : 231 251 

Pineapples pippippppipppp*ppppp 227 262 

Other pppp.p.ppfpppppppppppppp: B7 194 

Other fruits 537 701 

Vegetables and preparations ? 1,213 1,304 

Pulse Ppppptpppippppppp* 149 86 

Dried beans pppppipipppippppppi 1 1 

Dried peas pppppppppppppppppip! 146 87 

Fresh vegetables : 16 26 

Canned vege tables .pppppppppppipS 567 488 

Asparagus pppppppppppppppppppp! 462 334 

Other 105 154 

Hops p.pp.pppppppppppppppppppppp: 233 251 

Other vegetables and preparatloi.a: 246 4Sl 

Hides and skins : 113 245 

Cattle hides ,..t 109 245 

Calf and kip skins 2 0 

Other ppppppppippipppppppppppippi 2 0 

Oilseeds and products ppppppippp##: 52,466 51,936 

Oil cake and mool 13,920 12,791 

Soybean p ,pppppppppp,ppppppppip 8,709 10,978 

Other I 3,211 1,813 

Oilseeds S 38,510 39,115 

Soybeans pupp,: 38,163 38,703 

Flaxseed. ,,*,,.,,p,p.ppppipppp 0 61 

Other pi 347 351 

Vegetable oils , . , p «p p p , , pp , 1 1 1 p : 36 32 

Cottonseed 1 1 

Soybean 0 3 

Linseed ppp* 0 0 

Ocher ft 35 28 

Tallow^/ ppppppppppppppppppppppppp 0 0 

Tobacco, unmanufactured pp.p.pppp,: 13,669 14,754 

Variety meats, fresh or froren 4/ : 96 118 

Nuts and preparations .pp.pppppppp: 246 254 

Corn byproducts, fccd'jS/ 0 27 

Food for relief and charity 0 0 

Other 1.850 2,175 

Total 75.963 77,866 

Total Denmark ,,, p ,, pp pp ppp p i 83,005 85,526 
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1 
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16,549 
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211 
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79.788 


74.274 


2 

1 

5,477 

522 

480 

275 

178 

27 

0 

0 

21 

21 

3,196 

1,556 

1,548 

92 

368 

241 

83 

44 

963 

580 

140 

177 
66 

428 

1,413 

156 

0 

156 
6 

533 

376 

157 
27 
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70 
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5 

10 
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1,879 
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17,331 

47 
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1 

5,381 

792 

734 

319 

354 

61 

0 

4 

24 

30 

2.985 
1,345 
1,393 

247 

520 

354 

96 

70 

660 

324 

175 

96 

65 

424 

2,069 

78 

1 

77 

159 

569 

309 

260 
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1,058 

22 
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0 
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52,092 
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51 

855 
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1x222^ 


2 

383 

4.912 
652 
548 
172 
354 

21 

1 

29 

41 

34 

2.912 
1,285 
1,480 

147 

298 

168 

85 

45 

393 

171 

67 

74 
61 

657 

1,341 

75 
0 

75 

33 

425 

319 

106 

139 

669 

228 

85 

0 

143 

71,758 

10,413 

10,192 

221 

61,316 

61,105 

0 

211 
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2 
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0 
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0 
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59 

50 
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56 

65 

113 

790 

1,271 
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0 
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10 
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237 
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81 
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I 

0 
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66,335 

10,299 

9,866 
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0 
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0 
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30 

0 

21,425 

20 
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I 

7 
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100.590 


86,776 


75,269 


62,553 


103,556 101,499 


y Although canned poultry, tallow, and variety meats are subject to variable levies, these cannot exceed the amount of Import duties bound 
in GATT, 

% .« nonv.rl.bU-lPvy cpnnodltl.p, but -uy punt.in p.pll ,ba«tltle, o£ uth.r coru product., .ubjeot 

to variable levies (see •’Export Highlights, March 1970**). 





